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ABSTRACT 

This bearing commemorates the 25th anniversary of the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , and 
more specifically of Title I of the Act, later continued through 
Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) . 
This legislation mandated Federal aid for the compensatory education 
of educationally disadvantaged children* This publication includes 
the statements and testimony of 15 legislators, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students on their involvement and experiences 
With Title I/Chapter 1 programs. Key elements of the hearing include 
the following: (1) history and ramifications of ESEA; (2) accounts of 
the development and implementation of compensatory education 
programs; (3) discussion o^ Federal intervention and the evolving 
Federal role in elementary and secondary education; (4) reporting on 
the relationship between Title I and other government-sponsored 
education programs; (5) discussion of political influences on the 
legislation mandating Chapter 1 programs; (6) review of 
accomplishments of compensatory education initiatives and of 
remaining obstacles and problems; (7) identification of the need for 
further legislative action; (8) descriptions of specific successful 
programs and program features; (9) personal narratives of school 
administrators and teachers; and (10) personal narratives of students 
and parents. The publication includes nine prepared statements, 
letters, and supplemental materials, (AF) 
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ESEA 25TH ANNIVERSARY HEARING 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:13 a.m„ in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Hayes, Unsoeld, 
Payne, Williams, Martinez, Sawyer, and Goodling. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Gail W. Perry, leglsla- 
tive associate; and Jo-Marie St. Martin, education counsel. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this morning, on the 25th anniversary of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, we have invited a 
number of witnesses who, in some way, had some influence on that 
historic occasion 25 years ago. 

The Chair will forego a formal statement for the record, but may 
I, in the opening of the hearing, simply indicate that after 56 years 
in public life. I have been asked recently by many individuals what 
did I consider my greatest triumph and my worst defeat, or the 
tiling that I regrett^ the most. 

I have, without exception, indicated that my participation in 
those programs that helped children in the early stages of their 
lives. I can certainly say that is, indeed, something that most of us 
do pride ourselves on, including the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, child care, and installing su?h programs. 

But it is wonderful to see after the 25 years those individuals 
who, in some way, have benefitted from these programs, and to see 
their lives changed as a result. It's been wonderful to reminisce a 
little bit bi .t also to use such reflection to guide us intc the future. 

The future does not always appear to be as rosy as we would 
want it to be. But this morning, I certainly wanted to commend all 
of you who are seated in front of me in the hearing room for what 
you've done to carry on, in this great span of time, what we envi* 
sioned. I am personally delighted to have some of my old friends 
with us today. 

Mr. Albert Quie who, at one time, sat on this side of the room 
rather than facing us; and, also Charles Radcliffe, who was one of 
the great staffers that we had in the early days. I think that it's 
obvious this morning that the issue before us is not partisan; it's 

(1) 
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not even political in a loose sense of the use of the word '^politics"; 
it is something that har* motivated all of us. 

And certainly, we want to thank you, and particularly the wit- 
nesses. Ruby Martin worked in those early days; I won't say how 
long ago. Jule Sugarman was always helpful, and John Hughes has 
continued his participation. 

Does any member wish to add anything at this time? Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I hadn't intended, Mr. Chairman, to say anything but 
your opening remarks have moved me to express my appreciation 
for having an opportunity to join with you, not only in this hearing 
this morning, but to work with you as Chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

And I thought I should say to this audience that which many of 
them, I guess, already know, that you have been one of the most 
persistent, and one who could be counted on in the legislative 
arena to stand up and fight for educational opportunities for all in 
this great nation of ours. And suffice it to say you'll be missed^ but 
you have certainly left your footprints in the sand of time in the 
field of education and labor. 

I have been here only eight years, but I've really enjoyed it, and 
I've been delighted working with you. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Thanks for your very generous 
remarks. 

We have seated at the witness table the Honorable Albert H. 
Quie, former governor of Minnesota, former Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and a former Member of the Education 
and Labor Committee. I think that says a lot. 

Mrs. Ruby Martin, secretary of administration for Governor 
Wilder; Mr. Jule Sugarman, executive director. Special Olympics. 
Interr jitional; Mr. John Hughes, the former director of Chapter 1, 
U.S. ilepartment of Education; and, Mr. Ch&rles Radcliffe, former 
minority staff director for the Committee of Education and Labor. 

Al, well start out with you. Again, it*s wonderful to see you. 
You're looking very well. Apparently, there s life after Congress 

[Laughter.] 

STATEMENTS OF ALBERT IL Ql IE, FORMER (iOVERNOR OF MIN- 
NESOTA, FORMER MEMBER, US. HOUSE OF RKPRESENTA* 
TIVES: Rl BY MARTIN, SEt RETARY OF ADMINISTRATION, GOV- 
ERNOR WILDER; Jl LE SUGARMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SPECIAL OLYMPICS, INTERNATIONAL, JOHN HUGHES, FORMER 
DIRECTOR OF CHAPTER 1, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDU( ATION: 
AND CHARLES RADCLIFFE, FORMER MINORITY STAFF DIREC - 
TOR, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

Mr QuiE. Well, listen, Mr. Chairman. There's life after Congress. 
In fact, it's a wonderful life after that. You notice all your col- 
leagues, when they come back again, after 10 years off, they look 
10 years younger than before. 

First, let me say how much I appreciate you, Mr. Chairman, and 
as Mr, Hayes has indicated, how you have devoted yourself to the 
work and help of children. I feel, as you do, that when anybody 
wants to look at what 1 feel the greatest about, it s where young 
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people are in their education because of what one does in the legis- 
lative halls, , o . 

I've gone back in the history on the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, 1965. Republicans had little or no input into the de- 
velopment of this legislation, and the credit has to go to President 
Johnson and his staff, who brought together diverse groups who 
had such enmity against each other, and how public and private 
came together in agreement, made a commitment for unity to each 
other that we hadn t seen before. 

In fact, we Republicans even tried to shake it a little bit so you 
wouldn't get too much credit on the Democratic side for passing 
this great legislation. u 

But I think what it did was to give a new day ot hope tor the 
improvement of education in our public schools. And now, people 
who are interested and have developed ideas on remedial educa- 
tion, there would be funding to enable them to do what they had 
planned to do before. So we embarked on a new program with this 
ril never forget going back to my Congressional district after 
this law was enacted. The education people in Rochester. Minneso- 
ta had invited me to come and talk about the new law, and attend- 
ing were both public and private school educators. They were get- 
ting along so famously, 1 figured they must have been meeting to- 
gether before. And I asked, "How olten do you get together?" They 
said, "This is the first time we ever met together " 

That s another thing about the Act. From that time on, public 
and private—church-related as well— educators began communicat- 
ing with each other, and, I believe, have continut-d to this day, and 
this legislation can take credit for that. 

I^et me share another word about my own political party While 
we had nothing to do with this enactment—that was done in the 
white House— from that time on— Republicans before that had 
pretty strongly opposed any Federal aid to elementary and second- 
ary education' I remember that Robert Calf had been an author of 
that when he was in the Senate, 

However, that has rightly changed. The majority continue now 
to support this legislation. And so it wiis an education ior Republi- 
cans, as well, to have this enacted. 

So this benchmark legislation has now seen school facilities dra- 
matically improved. The former chairman of this committee said 
that he^had some schools in Kentucky you could throw a dog 
through the cracks. Til never forget that. There aren't any schools 
like that left in Kentucky. They have all been improved 

Educationally disadvantaged children, especially in the early 
grades, now are receiving remedial intervention. 

We are aware now, as never before, of the need for parental in- 
volvement in a child^s education, and there is a new national per 
spective on education that continues. It also gave Congress the in- 
centive to go further with subsequent legislation for the handi- 
capped, for the learning-disabled, for Indians, and for vocationally- 
motivated students. 

Sad to say, however, this legislation did not solve ail of our prob- 
lems. I was honored lo be a member of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, which gave it s report in VMi. and the 
report, '*A Nation at Risk,'' has continued to be in the forefront of 
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people looking at our educational system and knowing that it*s in 
dire trouble. 

We know how difficult it is to figure out outputs and how stu- 
dents are doing. SAT scores dropped continuously until around 
1979 or 1980, and they have been rocking along at that level since 
that time. From educational research, we see such things as that 
only 42 percent of IT-year-olds read at an adept range. And the 
NCES book on the condition of education in the 1990s says, **scores 
(in writing) of 17-year-olds caused the greatest concern because, on 
average, students about to enter postsecondary education or the 
workplace were unable to produce adequate writing samples,'' 

Well, you heard all those figures, and know about that. But Td 
like to just ask that rhetorical question, **Has this landmark piece 
of legislation been worth the money and the energy? " I believe it 
has, and i want to look at just one part of the result, because it's 
hard to fipure out on the outcome to what good it has done. 

However, there is such a high percentage of black students, who 
are from low income families and, therefore, have been counted^ 
And the black dropout rates have dramatically declined in the 25 
years. Dropout rates among blacks are about the same as whites 
now, and in 1965. only 50 percent of black students completed high 
school. 

But even more significant, in three different studies that IVe 
seen, black students that stay in school and finish high school have 
a lower incidence of alcohol abuse and drug abuse than white stu- 
dents who stay in high school. That indicates to me that there has 
been a significant improvement because of this legislation. 

Before 1 close, I want to make a few comments on the future, be- 
cause I still look at the future, at what s going to happen. I have to 
say that the Congress is out of business to solve any further prob- 
lems on American education, because the Federal Government is in 
debt beyond my wildest hallucinations when I was in Congress. 

I recall when we were concerned about a $100 billion Federal 
budget 25 years ago. And we had not even thought of a trillion 
dollar debt, and three-and a-half trillion dollars was beyond our ca- 
pacity to think. That's where we are right now. 

But I also want to say that one of the biggest problems in educa- 
tion is not the fault of even the education system. I believe when 
you bore right down to who has the greatest fault, are the fa- 
thers — the father of the child. 

So many fathers leave before the child is born. And then a large 
group leave before the child starts school. And another group leave 
before the child finishes school. And of those who remain, there 
aren't many who are involved in their children *s education to 
where they see that they do their homework, and see that the TV 
is limited, that read to their child, and ask their child who their 
congressperson is. 

That's the parents* task to do that and to go and talk to their 
teachers, I remember that, because that's what my dad— when 1 
was going to first grade, he would quiz me so I would know who 
the United States Senators from Minnesota and our Congressman 
was. At that time, I figured* you know, why is he bothering with 
thav for, but I know what he was trying to do for me. 
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Then the fathers who are at home are so busy with their work 
and so involved with other activities with other people besides 
their children, so that I see that's where the biggest failure ex:./ 
And before we point at anybody else, we, who are fathers, have 
been fathers, ought to assume that responsibility. 

I'm glad the Governor has joined with President Bush in settmg 
goals for the year 2000, because I think it's in the state that we 
have some chance of getting some new money, rr.d that's where 
most of the responsibility lies. 

But if we're going to meet those goals, I just want to pomt out 
six changes that I think need to occur: One is increased parental 
involvement, and some states are moving towards that with paren- 
tal and student choice. 

Smaller schools: we've got to move away from factory schools, es- 
pecially in the elementary grades, because you won't have the 
parent participation or the student achievement in the large 
schools. This has been proven. 

The third is smaller classes. Achievement levels go up dramati- 
cally when the classes are under 15, and the teachers have learned 
how to teach in a smaller class. 

And better teachers. When one looks at the scholastic capability 
of those who are going into the teaching profession, I groan at 
where we're going to go. We need to adequately induce the people 
who have the capabilities to go into the teaching profession and 
show them respect. And that can only occur, I believe, with in- 
creased and improved remuneration for teachers. 

The fifth one is that there be greater autonomy. We've gone to 
more and more supervisory staff, and I believe the movement to 
site management and the teachers making the decisions as the pro- 
fessionals is the direction we need to go. 

And the last one is to set higher standards, and here the higher 
education institutions need to help to set the standards so the stu- 
dents know they have to meet those standards. No matter who the 
students are, if you give them a standard to achieve, we've proved 
time and again, that they'll work hard to achieve those higher 

standards. w , . r *u 

So those are my comments, Mr. Chairman. I thank you tor the 

opportunity to come back here 25 years later and talk. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Albert H. Quie follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ALBERT H. OUIE 
PORICR GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 
FORMER MEMBER, U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESEUTATJVES 

HEARING ON ESEA 25th ANNIVERSARY 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, 
SEa)NDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
October 2. 1990 



In 1965 when the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was 
enacted. Republicans had little or no input into its 
developmient . The legi plat ion was developed by the White House 
with the help of representatives from a coalition of education 
groups both public and private. There was probably more unity 
commitment between previously antagonistic education groups 
during the legislation process thiough both Houses of Congress 
than dny oD.er time* Great crodit must be given to President 
Johnson and his staff. 

This legislation was a r^ew day of hope for inprovement of 
education in the public schools, assistance where possible to 
privAte schools, and an entitlement to the revenue collected by 
the federal government. Especially hopeful were those who 
worked in districts where a concentration of children froiD low 
income families were attending school. Femadi al education could 
come into its own. Ideas could be tried where not possible 
before because of inadequate funding. 

1*11 nev;er forget going back to my Congressional district to 
talk about the new act to educators in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Both public and parochial teachers and administrators were 
present, they got along extremely well. So. well, I asked them 
how often they got together, they replied "never before*. The 
Elemenl^ry and Secondary Education Act brought diverse groups 
together even today there is still much better communication 
than ever before. 

One word more about my political party* Prior to 1965 
Republicans were either wary or opposed to federal aid to 
Elementary and Secondary education* Since then large numbers 
have changed their views and support extension of the successor 
legislation. It was a benchmark year for us as well for 
education. Because of this legislation: 

1. School facilities have bepn irrvroved, 

2. Educationally disadvantaged children, especially in the 
ea^rly grades have received remedial intervention* 

3. We became aware of the need for parental involvement in 
a childs education* 

4. A n&n national perspective on education began 
•Icvelopi ng* 
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The Honorable Albert H. Ouie 

Testimony 

Page 2 

It gave Congress the incentive to pass far reaching legislation 
to educate the handicapped, learning disabled, Indians and 
vocationally motivatea students. 

Sad to s<«y. however, their legislation did not solve the 
continued problem of inadequate oducation to ineet vast n\imbors 
of students needs to be competitive in todays world. Eighteen 
years later in 1983 the National CawpiBBion on Excellence in 
Education issued its report "A Nation at Pisk", Since then 
other sirr^ilar reports have been irade. Our nations education 
systGir was in dire trouble. 

Wc know a great deal cd'out inputs but informing our citizens 
about outcorroiT, was very ir.adeq\iate. We knc\^- about SAT scores 
for college bound f^eniors. SAT verbal scores dropped ftoTn 466 
in 1966 to 424 in 1980, fewer i-ears later they were only at 430. 
Math scores in SAT dropped from 492 to 466 in the sai^c years and 
only raised to 47G in 1967, the last year for which 1 have seen 
figures, Tn a study conducted in 1988 Airierican students ranked 
dead last in rr^a theit^.a t ic s among six developed countries* a higher 
percentage of students are below grade level- Only 42 percent 
of 17 year olds read in the adept range. The UCES book "The 
Condition of Education 1990" for Elementary and SecoiKiarv 
Education says "the scores (in writing) of the 17 year-olds 
cause the greatest concern because, on average, stv-dents about 
to enter post secondary education or the workplace were unable to 
produce adequa t e wr it ing samples"- 

One could go on but ycu have all seen the figures and heard 
the concern. But one could also ask the question "has th^s 
landmark piece of legislation tx-en woi th the money and energy?" 
well, I fcr one believe i «^ has. It is difficult to s^^parate out 
those who have been ^^icluded in Chapter One programs but the 
best T can do is to look at the outcomes for Black students. A 
rtjuch higher percentage of Black students cone from low income 
families and therefore would ;rx>re likely attend schools 
receiving Chapter One funds. Black dropout rates have 
dramatically declined in the last 2 5 years. '.^ley complete 
12-yearB of j?chool at practically the i^ame rate at Wh:te 
students. In 1965 only about BO-percent completed* Both Black 
reading performance and writing perforrvmce haf. imf roved 
eubstanti al ly • 

Also. T have seen studies which r^how that for Black students 
who stay in school through high school have a lower incidence of 
alcohol and drug use than White students* 

Therefore, I believe the intervention of these programs have 
been worthwhile oven though prevention is difficult to 
enumerate* 
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The Honorable Albert H, Quie 

Testimony 

Page 3 

Before closing, I'd like to make a comments about the 
future* I think you are out of business to solve the problems 
of American education. The federal government is in debt beyond 
my wildest hallucinations %#hile I was in Congress* We were 
concerned about a 100 billion dollar federal budget 25*'years 
ago* We had not even thought of a trillion dollar debt at that 
tiM, Three and a half trillion was beyond our capacity to 
think. 

Another reason is that the biggest problems in education arc 
not the fault of the education system. It is the family, in 
fact, I'll zero it down ever, further* It is the father of the 
child. In too many cases the father left before the child was 
bom. Others left during the school years. Still others left 
during the school years* Of those who remain, too many do not 
become involved in their childs educatiori, seeing to it that 
they do their homework, see that TV is limited, read to their 
childr ask them who their Congress person is, ^-alk with their 
teachers. Many of the fathers are too busy with work or 
involved in other activities with other people besides their 
children, I know there are others who have failed, but fathers 
need to quit being the biggest failure. 

I am glad all the Governors joined with President Bush to 
set goals for the year 2000. T it is in the States that some 
money can bo found and it is still in the States where most of 
the responsibility lies. 

In order to meet the goal? laid out at the svnmit at 
Charlottesville, Virginia I believe some radical changes nood to 
be made in the education syst*ifn: 

1. Increased parental invol veir^ent* that is why sane states 
are moving to parental and student choice. 

2. Smaller schools. We continue tc build factory schools 
but both parent par t i ci pa t ion ar.d studer. t achievement is 
greater in elementary school when they are small and in 
the neighborhood. 

3. Smaller classes. Achievement levels go up dramatically 
when classes are under IS and teachers have learned hew 
to teach a smaller class. 

4* Better teachers. By and large the most capable college 
students are not going into teaching. Pay scalcci need 
to improve and respect for teachers increase so the 
best will be attracted, 

5. Teacher autonomy* The increase in supeivisory and 
management staff has not improved education. School 
districts could better go the otner way and permit site 
management of schools and greater teacher decision 
making. 

6. Higher standards. Institutions of Higher Learning need 
to assist by letting elementary and secondary schools 
know what a student must have achieved in order to 
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Chairman Hawkins. Very good. As usual, very practical. You get 
into the real essence of what it's all about, always a great quality 
you had. We miss it on this committee. , » . • * 

The next witness is Mrs. Ruby Martm, SecreUry of Administra- 
tion for Governor Wilder. Ruby, it's nice to have you here. It really 

" Ms. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. I'm delighted to be here this morning. And what a 
thrill it is for me to be invited to participate in this 25th anniversa- 
ry of Chapter 1— Title I, if you're my age. And if I end up saying it, 
you'll understand where I'm coming from. . u j- 

This morning, behind me ia Charles Conyers, who is the director 
of Special and Compensatory Programs, Department of Education 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia. Mr. Conyeis has agreed to 
answer any technical questions about Virginia that you may have. 
I readily admit that I can't do that. t u 

As 1 was preparing for this morning, an old song— 1 can t even 
remember who the woman who sang it is— but an old song kept 
coming through my mind, and the song is "What a Difference a 
Day Makes "If I had to sum up in one sentence the totality ot the 
25 years of Title I. it would be that we've come a long way. We 
have a long way to go, but what a ditference a day makes. 

Let me b^n my presentation with some quotes from a docu- 
ment that is very important to me. 

"In 1965, Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary Muca- 
tion Act, the most far-reaching and significant educational legisla- 
tion in the history of this country. . 

"For the first time, the Federal Government recognized the ne- 
cessity of providing Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. For the first time, the special needs of poor children were 
recognized and effective ameliorative action promised through spe- 
cial ascistance to school systems with hard concentrations of low 

income children. ^ l . . ^ r *u ■ 

"Our hope that the Nation would finally begin to rectify the in- 
justices and inequities which poor children suffer from being de- 
prived of an equal educational opportunity have been sorely disap- 
pointed. Millions of dollars appropriated by the Congress to help 
educationally deprived children have been wasted, diverted, or oth- 
erwise misused by state and local school authorities. 

"The kinds of programs carried out with Federal funds appropri- 
ated to raise the educational levels of these children are such that 
many parents of poor children feel that Title I is only another 
promise unfulfilled, another law which is being violated daily in 
the most flagrant manner, without fear of reprisal. 

"We have found that in school systems across the country, iitie i 
has not reached eligible children in many instances, has not con- 
centrated on those most in need so that there is reasonable promise 
of success, has purchased hardware at the expense of instructional 
programs, has not been used to meet the most serious educational 
needs of school children, and has not been used in a manner that 
involved parente and communities in carrying out Title I projects. 

"Moreover, we find the intended beneficiary to Title I, poor chil- 
dren, are being denied the benefits of the Act because of improper 
and illegal use of Title I funds. Many Title I programs are poorly 
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planned and executed so that the needs of educationally deprived 
children are not met. In many instances, there are no Title I pro- 
grams to meet the needs of these children, 

* 'State departments of education, which have the majority of the 
responsibility for operating the programs and approving Title I 
project applications, have not lived up to their legal responsibility 
to administer the program in conformity with the law and the 
intent of Congress. 

'The United States OfTice of Education, which has overall re- 
sponsibility for administering the Act. is reluctant and timid in its 
administration of Title I, and abdicates to the states its responsibil- 
ity for enforcing the law. And poor people and representatives of 
community organizations are excluded from the planning and 
design of Title I programs. 

**In many poor communities, parents of Title I eligible children 
know nothing about Title L In some communities, school systems 
refuse to provide information about the Title I programs to local 
residents. We found that although Title I is not general aid to edu- 
cation, but categorical aid to children from poor families who have 
educational handicaps, funds appropriated under the Act are being 
used for general school purposes: 

*To initiate systemwide programs, to buy books and supplies for 
all school children in the system, to pay general overhead and op- 
erating expenses, to meet new teacher/faculty contracts which call 
for higher salaries, to purchase all purpose school facilities, and to 
equip superintendent offices with paneling, wall-to-wall carpeting 
and color televisions, 

'Though Title I funds are supplementary to regular money, 
there are numerous cases where regular classroom teachers, teach- 
er aides, librarians, and janitors are paiu solely from Title I funds. 
New school construction and equipment, mobile classrooms, and 
regular teacher construction and equipment are common costs 
charged with Title I funds/ And I could go on and on and on. 

Mr. Chairman, what a difference a day makes. 

Those quotes are from a report that I coauthored in the winter of 
1969. The report is entitled Title I of ESEA, Is It Helping Poor 
Children?'' And when I wrote this report in collaboration with 
Phyllis McClure of the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, I was a staff 
attorney with what is now the Children's Defense Fund. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today, 21 years later, as 
a member of the cabinet of the Governor of Virginia, a state, which 
in preparing this report, we didn't even try to get information 
from, because we knew of the history of that state, of the recalci- 
trance of that state, the massive resistance of that state to any Fed- 
eral efforts to improve the lot of poor children in families. 

What a difference a day makes. 

Mr. Chairman, not in my wildest dreams could I have imagined 
21 years ago that I would be appearing before this subcommittee 
working for any southern governor in any capacity, nor did I think 
I would be accompanied by the director of Virginia's Title I pro- 
gram, who was also a black man, like I'm a black woman. I did not 
know that I would appear before you today extolling the virtues of 
a program that I once called **a hoax and another cruel joke on 
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black children." a program tha. I was aimost convinced 21 years 
ago could not be fixed and ought to be dismantled. 

Now, while Title I is not perfect, it continues to be worked on 
and it continues to be fixed, and there is no question in my mmd 
that the person most responsible for helping to get it fixed and 
helping to get it working is you, Mr. Chairman. You have been 
single-minded and dogged in your efforts to give poor children and 
minorities in this country the leg up that they need to catch up. 

And while I do not purport to know everything that s going on m 
the rest of the country— I don't even purport to know everything 
that's going on in Virginia— Virginia has prepared a report that is 
going to be in celebration of the 25th anniversary of Title 1. And 
while the report is not yet off the press, one advantage of being in 
the Governor's cabinet is that you can sometimes get copies of 
things that aren't yet public. 

Mr Copvers was kind enough to share a copy of this report with 
me. and . ve asked him i< he would share a copy of the report with 
the committf-e when it's ready. Let me quote just a few things from 
that report lhat is yet to be released. 

"The Chapter 1/Title I program in Virginia for 1990. The pro- 
grams are very different from the Title 1 /Chapter 1 programs of 
19()r). They are more focused. Policy makers, parents, and coordina- 
tors are more knowledgeable aoout the ingredients required for a 
successful program, and program effectiveness can now be docu- 
mented with hard data. , u ^ 

"Title I /Chapter 1 program coordinators have learned that cer- 
tain activities are essential ingredients for success. These •"Sredi- 
ents include active parent participation— " the absence oi which 1 
quarrelled about bitterly in my report. 'Careful identification ot 
students and teaching that corresponds to the needs of the individ- 
ual, early intervention, especially in reading and math, committed, 
concerned staff members and administrators who coordinate Title 
I/Chapter 1. and regular classroom services for the good of the stu- 
dents. , n ^ J 

"A consistent review of program succe.ss that is reflected in pro- 
gram revision and adjustments is needed. As we move into the 
future of Title I/Chapter 1. the entire educational community, as 
well as Chapter 1 staff members, must confront many serious chal- 
lenges. Programs must b? developed that will address the needs of 
students whose academic problems are just one symptom of a life 
in turmoil. „ , 

"Prepare students for life in the 21st Century, a future that is 
almost impossible to predict, requiring skills that are far different 
from those included in most remedial curricula. Maintain enough 
staff members to meet the needs of children during a period of de- 
clining work force and fewer teachers. 

"Involve parents in a meaningful way, as partners in the educa- 
tion of their preschool and school children. 

"Twenty-five years is the silver anniversary, a time to celebrate 
our success and" affirm our conviction that given the appropriate 
assistance, every child can succeed in school, and every child can 
become a productive, valued citizen." 
What a difference a day makes. 
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In the first year of the program, 1965-66, Virginia received $20,8 
million in Title I Over the 25-year period, funding has increased 
almost 400 percent from the first year, although it s not enough, 
and in the 1989 gchool year Virginia received over $80 million in 
Chapter 1 /Title I funds. 

Again, that is not enough, I think it ought to be $180 million, 
and I'm willing to give up at least one Bl bomber to see that that 
happens. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I like to think 
that this little report that I held up contributed to where we are 
now 25 years later in some kind of way, large or small, I compli- 
ment you for holding this hearing to celebrate the 25th anniversa- 
ry of Chapter 1/Title I, and I hope that many of you will be around 
to celebrate the golden anniversary of this same legislation, be- 
cause I think as long as there are poor people, we will need Title I. 
As long as there are disadvantaged children, we will need Title L 

With the subcommittee's permission. I would like to close with a 
point of personal privilege. I would like to ask them to allow me to 
lend my voice to the poorest of voices saying, *Thank you," to my 
good friend. Congressman Hawkins, And Mr. Hawkins, Til just 
remind you of one incident. I appeared before you about 25 years 
ago with a group of young people who were from the South, who 
were involved in school desegregation. The night before that hear- 
ing, as you may recall, I invited you to my home for supper to give 
you an opportunity to meet those young people so that they would 
not be quite so intimidated when they appeared in these august 
halls, 

I told the young people that I had a distinguished black Con- 
gressman coming to meet them and to put them at ease. And I can 
never forget the young man who called me over to a corner of my 
house after you arrived, and said, **You played another game on 
me, Ms, Martin I thought you said it was a black Congressman/' 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hawkins, I thank you for being so steady, and steadfast, and 
siaunch in your support of legislation to help all Americans to be 
excellent and to be achievers, 1 thank you because America is a 
better place because you have walked the halls of this Congress, 

On behalf of poor people, children, old people, young people, the 
disadvantaged, those without hope, and those without representa- 
tion, we will miss you, but your legacy will be a part of the fabric 
of this nation as long as we are a democracy, I wish you well wher- 
ever you go, and I hope to see you in November in Atlanta. Thank 
you, 

[The prepared statement of Ruby Martin follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF RUBY G. MARTIN 
SECRETARY OF ADMINISTRATION. COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY and VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

OCTOBER 2, 1990 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am 
delighted to be with you this morning. What a V irill for me to be 
invited to participate in this celebration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Chapter I, or Title I, if you are my age, of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Accompanying me this morning is Mr. Charles L. Conyers who 
is the Director of Special and Compensatory Programs in the 
Department of Education for the Commonwealth of Virginia. Mr. 
Conyers has agreed to respond to any technical questions the 
Subcommittee might have and any specific questions about Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, there is an 
old song that just kept going through my mind as I prepared for 
these brief remarks, and the title of the song is "What a Difference a 
Day Makes." 
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if I had to turn up in ont Mntenct th« totality of th« 25 yaars 
of Titia l» It would ba that wa hava coma a long way with a long 
way to go, but what a diffcranca a day makas. 



Lat ma bagin my presantation with soma quotas from a 
documant of soma importanca to ma. 



In 1965 Congrass passad tha Elamantary and Sacondary 
Education Act (ESEA), tha most far-raaching and 
significant aducation lagislation in tha history of this 
country. For tha first tima, tha national govarnmant 
racognizad tha nacassity of providing Fadaral aid to 
alamantary and sacondary achools. For tha first tima, tha 
apacial n^6B of poor childran wara racognizad and 
affactiva amaliorativa action promisad through apacial 
assistanca to schooi syatams with high concantrations of 
low*lncoma childran. 

Our hopas that tha Nation would finally bagin to ractify 
tha injusticas and inaquities which poor childran suffer 
from t>aing daprivad of an aquai aducational opportunity 
hava baan soraly disappointad. Millions of dollars 
appropriatad by tha Congrass to halp aducationally 
daprivad childran hava baan wastad, divartad or 
otharwisa miauaad by Stata and local school authoritlas. 
Tha kinda of programa carriad out with Fadaral funds 
appropriatad to raiaa tha aducational lavals of thasa 
childran ara auch that many parants of poor childran faal 
that Titia 1 is only anothar promisa unfulfilled, another law 
which is being violated daily In tha most flagrant manner 
without faar of reprisal. 
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Wt hav<» found that in school syttams acrOM tha country 
tWa 1: 

haa not raachad aligibia childran In many 
inatancaa; 

haa not t>aan concantratad on thoaa most in 
naed so that thara Is raaaonabia promiaa of 
succass; 

has purchased hardware at tha axpensa of 
inatructional programs; 

haa not baan usad to maat tha most sarious 
•ducational naads of school childran; and 

has not baan usad in a manner that involves 
parents and communities in carrying out Title I 
projects. 

Moreover, we find 

the intended beneficiaries of Title I * poor 
children * are being denied the benefits of the 
Act becauso of improper and illegal use of Title 
I funds; 

many Title I programs are poorly planned and 
executed so that the needs of educationally 
deprived children are not met. In some 
inatancaa there are no Title I programs to meet 
the needs of thaae children; 

State departments of education, which have 
major responsibility for operating the program 
and approving Title I project applications, have 
not lived up to their legal responsibility to 
administer the progiam in conformity with the 
law and tha intent of Congreas; 

tha United States Office of Education, which 
has overall responsibility for administering the 
Act, la reluctant and timid In Its administration 

3 
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of TIti* I and abdicates to tha Stataa its 
raaponalbillty for anforeing tha law; and 

poor poopio and foproMntativos of community 
oraannraona ara axetudad from tha planning 
and daaign of Titia I programs. In many poor 
communmaa, tha parants of Tltla l-oiigibw 
chiidran know nothing about Tltla I. In aoma 
communitias, school officiala rafusa to provlda 
information about tha THia I programs to local 
rssidants. 

Ws found that although TiUa I ir not ganaral aid to 
aducation but catagorical aid for chiidran from poor 
famllias who hava aducational handicaps, funds 
appropriatad undar tha Act ara baing usad for ganaral 
school purposas; to initiats systam-wida programs; to buy 
books and supplias for all school chlldrsn In ths systam; 
to pay ganaral ovarhaad and oparating axpansas; to maat 
naw taachar contracts which call for hlghar aalarlas; to 
purchasa all-purpoaa school facilitias; and to aquip 
suparintandanU' offtoas with panaling, wall-to-wall 
carpating and color talavisions. 

Though Titis I funds ars suppismantal to rsgular monay. 
thara ara numarous casas whara ragular classroom 
taachars, tsachar aldas, librarians, and janitors ara paid 
aolaly from Tltla I funds. Nsw school construction snd 
aquipmant, moblla classroO'Tis, and ragular classroom 
construction and aquipmant ara common costs chargsd 
to local Tltla I budgats which should bs paid for out of 
ragular school budgats. 

THIa 1 funds ara not to supplant othar Fsdsral program 
funda. But tha axtant to which THia I funds hava baan 
uaad to faad aducationally daprivad chlldrsn. to purchasa 
library facilitias and boolts, to provlds vocational 
aducatton for dlsadvantsMd studants, raisss sarious 
qusstions as to whathar TitIa I funds ara baing usad to 
supplant National School Lunch. Child Nutrition Act, Title 
II ESEA and Vocational Education Act funds. 
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TW* I funds not for ttM b«MfK of non-pov«rty 
chHdran, yol tMChing ptrtonn*!, oqulpm^nt, •uppIlM, and 
nwiarMt purdiMtd with tttis monoy aro found in •om* 
of ttw most affluont schoots wti«ro not ■ singlo 
•d ucat lon aM y ditadvantagad child ia anroHao. 

And Tltla I funda ara not to aqualiza racially aagragatad 
achools. Yat many Southam achool ayatama which have 
ateadteaUy rafuaad to comply with tha Conatitutlonal 
mandata to dtaagragata uaa TMa I funds to maka black 
aehooia aqual to thair whita countarparlt. Thaaa funda 
ara aomatimos used to actually fruatrato daaagragatlon by 
providing black childran banaflta auch as fraa food, 
madical cara. shoes and eiothas that ara available to 
them only ao long as they remain in an all-black school. 

Community involvement in devetoping plana to utiiiza Title 
I funda to raise the level of educationally deprived 
children is nonexistent in many achool ayatoma, alttiough 
tha Federal pollciea require community partlcipatkm. 
Lack of community invoivemant la undoubtedly one of the 
reaaona why ao much miauaa of these funds goes 
practically unnoticed by the public. 

Wa believe that Title I can work If property funded and 
adminiaterad. By pointing out some of the misuses of 
TWe I funds, wa hope this report will provoke private 
organizations, community peopto. and Federal. State and 
local officials to commit themselves to fulfilling a long- 
needed promise to our Nation's poor children. 



What a Difference A Day Makes. 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, those quotes 
are from a report that I co*authored in the Winter of 1969. The 
report is entitled "Title I of ESEA, Is It Helping Poor Children." 
When I wrote this report, in collaboration with Phyllis McClure of the 
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NAACP L#g«i D«tenM Fund, I was • staff attornav with what is now 
tha ChildracVa Dafansa Fund. 

i appaar bafora you today, twanty-ona yaars latar, as a 
mamtMr of tha Cabinat of tha Govarnor of Virginia, a stata which, in 
praparing this raport, wa did not avan try to gat information on how 
TMa I was Mng impiamantad bacauaa wa wara waii awara of tha 
atata'a hiatory of massiva rasistanca to any Fadaral affort to improva 
tha lot of poor paopla of minoritias. 

What a Oiffaranca a Day Makas. 

Mr. Chairman, not in my wildast draams could I hava Imaginad 
21 yaars ago that ona day 1 would ba appaaring befora this 
Subcommittee as a stata of Virginia public official, accompanied by 
tha Director of Virginia's Title I, extolling the virtues of a program 
that I once called a hoax and another cruel joke on black children- 
a program that I waa almost convinced could not be fixed. 

While Title l/Chaptar I is not perfect it continues to be worked 
on, to be fixed, and. there is no question in my mind that one of the 
persons most responsible, through the years, for working to fix 
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Chapter I, and to maka it work tha way It ia tuppoaad to work, ia 
Chairman Hawkina, who hss t>aan aingia mindad and doggad in hit 
afforta to giva poor childran and minority childran In this country tha 
lag-up thay naad to catch-up. 

Whilt I do not purport to know what ia going on in tha raat of 
tha country, I do know that Virginia haa praparad a raport on TitIa 
l/Chaptar I outlining what tha Stata Is and has baan doing ovar tha 
yaara. And, whila tha report is not yat off tha praaa (it will ba 
ralaasad somatlma iatar this month), ona advantage of baing in tha 
Govarnor's Cabinet ia that you can sometimes gat coplea of things 
not yet available to the public. Mr. Conyers was kind enough to 
ahare with me a copy of galley proofs of the report which 
commamorates tha 25th Anniversary of the legislation In Virginia. 
Tha report ia entitled Title I/Chapter l-Evidenca of Success 1965- 
1990," I hcve asked Mr. Conyers to ba sure that when the report is 
available, coplea are provided to members of this Subcommittee. 

Lot ma just quote briefly from thia yet to be released raport: 

...the Title I/Chapter I programs of 1990 are very different 
from the Title I/Chapter I programs of 1965. They are 
more focuaad; policy makers, parents, and coordinatora 
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ar« mor» knowi#dg«abl« about tha ingr«di#nts r«quir«d 
for a aiiGCMaful program; and program affactivanaM can 
now ba docunnantod with hard data. Titia l/Chaptar I 
program ooordinatora hava laarnad that caitain activitia$ 
ara aaaantlal ingrodiants for auccaaa. Thaaa ingradianta 
Includa: 

Activa parant participation, 

Caraful idantification of atudanta, and taaching 
that corrasponds to tha noada of tha individual. 

Early intarvantion-aspacially tn raading and 
math. 

Committad, concarnad ataff mambara and 
adminiatratora who coordinata Titia l/Chaptar 1 
and ragular classroom aarvicaa for tha good of 
tha atudant. 

A conaciantious raviaw of program succass 
that ia raflactad in program ravisions and 
adjuatmants as naadad. 

Aa wa mova into tha futura of Titia l/Chaptar I, tha antira 
aducationai community, aa wall as Chaptar I staff 
mambara, must confront many sarious challanges. 
Programa must bo davalopad that will: 

Addrass tha naads of studants whosa 
acadamic problam ara just ona symptom of a 
iifa in turmoil. 

Propara atudants for Ufa in tha 21 at cantury--a 
futura that is almost Impoasibia to pradict. 
raquiring alcilla that ara far diffarant from thosa 
includao in moat ramadial curriceja. 

Maintain anough staff mambara to maat tha 
naoda of childran during a pariod of daclining 
work forca and fawar taachara. 
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Involve parents in a meaningful way as 
partnara In tha aducatlon of thtlr praschool 
and achool-aga childran* 

Tw^nty-flva yaara la tha ailvar annivaraary, a tima to 
calabrata our succaas and afHrm our conviction that, 
oivm tha appropriata aaaiatanca, avary child can auccaad 
in a^KK)!, and avary child can l>acoma a productiva, 
valuad citizan. 



What a Diffaranca a Day Makas. 



In tha first yaar of the program, 1965-66» Virginia racaivad 
$20.8 million. Over tha 25 year period, funding has increased 
almost 400 percent from the first year. In the 1989-90 school year, 
Virginia received over $80 million dollars in Title I/Chapter I funds. 
In commenting on the funds that have been made available, the 
unpublished manuscript states: 

Over the past 25 years, students enrolled in Title 
I/Chapter I Programs have improved their reading and 
math skills and, as a result, have become more 
successful in school. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I like to 
think that this little report contributed to the corrections and 
changes that have been made to strengthen this important Federal 
commitment to equality. 
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Mr. Chairman and mtmbars of tha Subcommittaa, 1 complimant 
you for holding thia haaring to calabrata tha Silvar Annivaraary of 
TWa l/Chaptar I* With tha Subcommittaa'a parmiaaion, I would lika 
to cloaa with a point of paraonal privilaga. I aak you to ailow ma to 
land my voica to tha chorus of voicaa saying "thank you' to my 
good friand, Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins, for 
baing ao ataady and consistant and staunch in your support of 
lagialation to halp aii Amaricans to ba axcaliant and to ba schiavars. 
Thank you-bacausa Amarica is a t>attar placa bacausa you hava 
walked the hails of Congrass on bahalf of poor people, children, old 
paopla, tha disadvantaged, those without hope or representation* 
We will miss you, but your legacy will be a part of the fabric of this 
Nation for as long as we remain a democracy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Conyars and I will be happy to respond to any questions 
you may have. 

10 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I hope you conveyed to that 
young man that if I didn't look black, at least I looked like a Con- 
gressman. 

[Laughter] 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Mr, Jule Sugarman. Mr, 
Sugarman. 

Mr, SuGARMAN^ Thank you, Mr. Chairman* members of the com- 
mittee. Vm particularly honored to be here today, since I was not 
directly involved in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
when it began. I was, at that time, the administrator of the Head 
Start program, which was located in the OfTice of Economic Oppor* 
tunity. 

I thought it might be useful to reflect a little bit today about 
what it was like back in 1965, because that was a very tumultuous 
time. We had suffered through riots in many cities. We had vast 
uneasiness about segregation in the United States, and about the 
lack of opportunities for poor children and poor families. 

There was a great division of thinking about what the appropri- 
ate approach to education might be for poor families. To oversim* 
plify it, the OfTice of Education had a set of views, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity had a set of views, and they really were dif- 
ferent from one another. 

For example, on segregation, the attitude of the officials of the 
Office of Education, I read as being— well, school superintendents 
really are against segregation, but they are subject to political 
forces in their communities that they can't do anything about, so 
they're blameless. 

OEO, on the other hand, was a much harsher judge, and felt, not 
only in the South, but throughout the country, in places like Chica- 
go» for example, that the superintendents were personal segrega- 
tionists, that they were doing everything they could to preserve the 
system contrary to the court decisions that had come down, and 
that they really had to be dealt with in very strong ways. 

I might say that that was characteristic of OEO in general, that 
it felt people had to be dealt with in very strong ways. 

On the question of parental participation, there was an interest 
on this on the part of educators, but the much more prevailing atti- 
tude, as 1 read it at the time, was if the parents come to the annual 
meeting with the teachers, and do their bit for the bake sale and 
support the boosters club, that's fine. And don't let parents get in 
the way of teaching children, because they might foul up what the 
teachers are doing. 

Now remember, I'm describing attitudes in 1963, and I share 
Rubv's view that there's been quite a change since then, 

OfeO, on the other hand, had a very strong view that parents 
ought to be involved and had a rather political view of that in* 
volvement. They believed in not only the Head Start program, but 
all the OEO programs, that parents needed to be empowered, that 
they needed to have some opportunities to make real judgments 
about what would go on in the program. 

For example, in Head Start the rule was that you could not 
select a director for the program, nor submit your budget to OEO, 
unless it had been approved by the parent advisory committee. 
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I might just note a sidelight, that one of the advantages that the 
Head Start program enjoyed when it began is that there was no 
Federal legislation on it, and we were able to invent the program 
without Congressional involvement. Now maybe that wasn t an ad- 
vantage, but it certainly seemed to us at the time that that was 
very useful. It also made it possible to start the program in a big 
way very quickly. 

I know the Chairman will recall that in that first summer of 
1965, within three months after the program was announced, there 
were 560,000 children in the Head Start program throughout the 
country. That, I think, could not be replicated today because things 
have become so rigid and so complicated by various rules and regu- 
lations. 

But OEO really saw Head Start and its other education pro- 
grams as one part of the empowerment of minorities and the 
empowerment of poor people. And it worked it to the maximum ad- 
vantage. I might say that one of the results of that is that the con- 
cepts of professional authority of teachers, and professional judg- 
ments of educators were very badly battered during this period. 

Many an educator suffered a great loss of self-esteem, felt that 
he or she was being overridden by people who didn't know what 
they were talking about, felt that there were games being played 
around him or her. It probably was a healthy counterpressure to 
what had existed before, and eventually. I believe, forced a better 
alliance between parents and teachers than had existed in the past. 

There were also very great differences between the OEO ap* 
proach and the Head Start approach— I mean the OEO and the 
Office of Education approach, where the problem was. What was 
the nature of the problem? 

I believe that the educators tended to see it as a problem within 
the classroom. If we could improve the quality of teaching, if we 
could have used some innovative curricula, if we could introduce 
appropriate motivations and discipline into the classroom, things 
would get better. 

OEO didn't necessarily disagree with that, but it had a contrary, 
supplementary view, that many of the problems of education lay 
outside the education system. They lay in the conditions in the 
communities, where there were relatively few opportunities for mi- 
norities and poor people, where conditions of living were very hard 
for many people, where there simply wasn't something that the 
students could look up to in terms of expectations, and that h^d a 
fundamental influence on their motivation. 

There was also a very serious problem, and I think there still is 
to some degree today, of labeling. Some of you will remember the 
distinguished Professor, Nicholas Hobbs, from Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty, who devoted much of his life to writing and studying labeling. 
What was happening was that very early in life, often in the first 
or second grade, teachers were deciding that this child was retard- 
ed, that this child was a slov learner, that this child was a behav- 
ior problem. Consequently that decision permeated the whole edu- 
cational system, so that, almost from the beginning, these children 
were doomed to failure, because teachers did not believe that they 
could succeed. 
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So OEO took the view that while you had to do things in the 
classroom; you had to do more about the community; you had to 
make it a better community which students would perceive as a 
real opportunity. 

The biggest issue, probably, was over state or Federal control of 
these programs, OEO had the legal authority to make grants di- 
rectly to local governments, to community action agencies, to local 
education agencies; whereas, the Office of Education was essential- 
ly obligated to funnel its funds through the states through individ- 
ual education agencies, but with some independence for local edu- 
cation agencies as well. 

That's an argument on which I have changed my mind, probably 
because I think state governments have changed so much, and Fll 
comment on that in a minute. But you have to remember that in 
1965, the state governments were doing some very bad things. 
Many of them were segregationists. Many of them were antipoor, 
antiminority. 

Many of them had terrible differentials in the amount of spend- 
ing on education from one district to another. Unfortunately, that 
persists to this day, but I think it*8 getting better and we now have 
a body of judicial opinions that are Mming down on that issue and 
insisting on equality of funding, 

OEO wanted to give money to a variety of people and it wanted 
to give it with very tight regulations. "You must do this. You must 
do that. You must do something else,*' The Office of Education, I 
think, felt that it did not have that authority, and may even have 
felt that it wasn't a good idea to put so many regulations on it. 

Again, I think I shifted my feeling in the current context in the 
direction of deregulation of education and other Federal programs. 

On child development programs, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act did, in fact, finance some activities in the early 
childhood area, but it really was Head Start that was the largest 
investor in that area. And because of that, the Head Start program 
was seen as the primary mode, the primary level of support for 
early childhood programs. 

Well, fmally, on the responsibility for funding— as I think Mr. 
Quie hinted at— in the earlier days there was virtually no Federal 
funding for elementary and secondary education, except for things 
like math and science, the things that were related to Sputnik. 
That's an old word that some of you may not remember, but I do 
from 25 years ago. 

The intervention of the Federal Government through elementary 
and secondary education was a radical change, and while it was 
certainly targeted to specific groups, the poor and minorities, even 
that was something quite unique and quite debated. 

When these programs began, there was an assumption that they 
would have all the money they needed, that we were really en- 
gaged in a war on poverty, and that the resources would be forth- 
coming to carry out those things that work well. That proved to be 
a delusion, and while there was very rapid growth between 1965 
and 1970— in the case of elementary and secondary, from $80 mil- 
lion to $2 billion in 1970— during the 19708 and 19808, that growth 
slowed very rapidly. 
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In the testimony which I submitted, I would like to call your par- 
ticular attention to the chart that follows page 6, which shows 
what has happened to children's programs in the Federal Govern- 
ment over the last 10 years in constant dollars. 

Basically, what that chart shows is that, while the Federal 
budget for all purposes has gone up 150 percent over ten years, the 
bud;;et for children's programs has gone up only 15 percent. It is by 
far the lowest-ranking priority of Federal intervention. 

Now there are those that believe— perhaps Mr. Quie believes— 
that that is no way for the Federal Government to do anything 
about that. I disagree, and Vll talk about it in a minute, but I 
simply make the point that the aspirations for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, for Head Start, for a lot of programs, fell under 
the sword of budget constraints. 

I might note, for example, that if you look at the appropriations 
for compensatory education, between 1980 and 1990, in constant 
dollars again, they've dropped from the equivalent of $8 billion in 
1980 to under $7 billion in 1990. 

Even Head Start, with all the political and other support that it 
has enjoyed, is actually down $300 million on a base of $1,6 billion 
from the 1980 time. And children's portion of the Federal budget 
has dropped from 1980, 5.6 percent of the total budget, down to 4.5 
percent now. 

What's happened since 1965? Well, first of all, we ve got more 
poor kids. In 1973, we had a low of 3.2 million children; by 1987, we 
were up to 5.3 million children. And of course, the poverty rates 
are quite difTer*>nt for various minorities. For whites, they were 13 
percent in 1987; for blacks, 48 percent; for Hispanics, 42 percent; 
and for other minorities, 29 percent. 

I think the most important thing that has happened, though, in 
the 25 years is the changes in family status. By 1988, nearly a 
quarter of all children were living in a single-parent home, and 
that proportion was even higher for preschool children, probably 
on the order of one-third of all preschool children. 

In the same year, nearly a quarter of all children born were born 
to unmarried women. Drug abuse, alcohol abuse, HIV infections 
are up sharply in all parts of the country. Some of you know that 
for a few years after Head Start, I served as the human resources 
administrator in New York City, and then, more recently, served 
as secretary of social and health services in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

When I went to the State of Washington, I thought it was gomg 
to be a piece of cake compared to New York City, but what I found, 
not only in Seattle, but in Spokane, and Yakima, and many of the 
smaller communities of that state, the problems are just as diffi- 
cult, just as intractable, just as dramatic as they were in New York 
City. 

Clearly, they don't have the same numbers, but the essence of 
the problem, and the nature of the problem is exactly the same. 
And it is getting worse. If I had to make a judgment of the overall 
welfare of children today compared to 1965, I would say that they 
are substantially worse off, not because these programs failed, but 
because the environment in which children are growing up has 
changed so dramatically. 
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I alluded earlier to my feelings about sUte government. Basically 
I think what has happened is we have stronger, more forwardJook- 
ing governors. I think we have very strong legislatures, particular- 
ly in the area of human services. 

My own private analysis is that the reason for this is that many 
of the committees on education, and health and social services in 
the legislatures are chaired by women, and women have added a 
new dimension that wasn't there in 1965. 

Now, while the pattern is uneven and often related to an individ- 
ual, rather than a basic change in the state, things are clearly 
better. The real innovation, the real leadership in programs these 
days, it seems to me, is coming from some of the state govern- 
ments. I think particularly of Wisconsin, and Michigan, and Cali- 
fornia, and South Carolina— yes. South Carolina— that are quit^ a 
bit different. 

I think of Mississippi, where the governor is verAly struck hard 
that Mississippi doesn t want to be last on every list, and he's made 
a difference in that state. So I am much more sympathetic now to 
doing something at the state level. 

Let me summarize what I think we've learned then. I think 
we've learned that education can no longer operate in a vacuum, in 
isolation from health and social services. I don't think I've read a 
single report in the last 10 years that doesn't acknowledge the 
interplay between those. 

There is still a debate as to whether those services should be op- 
erated directly by schools, or should be operated by private or 
public agencies of other types. And frankly, I dcn't care where 
thev're operated. What I do care about is that they're operated to- 
gether and working well together. 

In the same vein, it's clearer that we have to work with families, 
not just in the OEO mode of participation, but in parenting skills, 
and in motivation to be good parents. There are clearly serious 
deficits there. I think everybody, including the business communi- 
ty, is now convinced that there should be major investments in 
early childhood programs. 

One of the problems we have there is that there is no institution- 
al base for those early childhood programs. They are not naturally 
a part, necessarily, of education, although some educators are in- 
terested in them. They're not naturally the health department, or 
naturally the social services department. And I think we have to 
experiment with different methods. 

On deregulation, as I indicated earlier, I think it's time to swing 
the balance. I think it*s time for Congress, and, indeed, the state 
legislatures, and the agencies which carry out their will, to con- 
sciously move toward making more decisions at the school level. I 
agree with former Congressman Quie that deregulation is some- 
thing that needs to happen, that we have so overregulated our- 
selves in the educational field and in the early childhood field that 
we're :i trouble. 

Finally, I think we have to do something about funding. Many of 
you know that durine the last two years I've been on a campaign 
to promote what I cafi the Children's Trust. And the notion of that 
is, basically, that there is a very real problem out there, that it is 
going to take substantial money to meet the needs of children, fam* 
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ilies and youth, and that ought to face up to that; we ought to 
enact the taxes to pay for it. 

I won*t take the time of the committee today to discuss it in 
detail, but I would say to you that I that I do not think we can see 
major progress like we saw in the period between 1965 and 1980. I 
don't think we can see that again until we deal with the funding 
issue. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Jule Sugar man follows:] 
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1 -im 111. iii.»r'^(i Hn\l pif-iC^d to t*-5T.if/ ^in-. ^ir* i ry y-ir 

or' tu*i £L*^m^ntary an^i Lieoondary Educiti-.n A';t , it is i 
particular pie^isure to otf-jr my congratLiiativ a5 to tr.xs conin.tt.^- 
which ..^ono*^ I vf- i the El^ment iry and S^sc^ndiry Eduoati on Act ana 
has r»*5oiutely support»?d it tor twenty t iv^ ve»ars The work d' n*i* 
by you. Mr t.'hairman. wf: i i as Mr ■irad«^mas afid Mr wuie as. 
m»ti»* Lppurtunit iejj avaiiabi«^ to millions of Am*5:ric^n children and 
yoMith 

by way oi foackijruund. 1 should expi.nin that I was n<jt 
direct iy Involved in thft development or operoition oi the A-.t 
Kath€?r. I was a part or' thi* Offioe of Kconomic Opportunity with 
re^.ponsibi 1 i ty for the Head Start Program I did. how*^^er. have 
mnny '.'pportunities to wc-rk with Commissioner Harold Uc»w.j and fc^'KA 
L'lr^iotor James Gallagher. 

I thought i*; would be useful to reflect on the conditions, 
that existed in 1965 which gave birth to both the E^E^ and Hoad 
Start in the same year. The two programs, however, were, as we 
shall see, rooted in significantly differing assessments of how 
to oope with those conditions 

The climate in 1966 can be characterised as one of deep 
concern about poor people and minority children; a fairly 
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widespread recognition thdt aomethinf had to b^* done about 
.liscrimination. a broad sense of optimism that change and 
tnnovati'jn oould make a na.ior difference for children; ft 
conviction that thf' national interest required federal 
interventions, and* an assumption that whatfsver federal tunds 
were needed would be forthcominc 

Within the5;e areas of agreement, however, the Oftice of 
Economic Opportunity, the Office of Education, and the Advocacy 
groups were poles apart on man/ issues Let me expi:«irk. 

\^T\^'^ye£i:^ARtlQri Th** Office ot iLdu.ata^'n -jpp<*ar*^d to support 
the view that state Departments of Education arid local 
school systems were well intentioned and anxious, for the 
most part, to move away from segregation Faiiures to do so 
were attributed to state and local politic&l leaders and 
educatcrs were seen as powerless 

On the other hand, OEO and many of the advcziates oon-.idered 
a number of educators as personal supporters segregatirm 
(not only in the South) and as culpable as the political 
leaders in denying opportunities to minority t^hildren 

o QD_E'arfiDl.al..E'*rtl5^lPfliiQl'/Eowfti ^ Many ed^jcators saw the 
primary role of parents as supporting the requests of the 
educators. The PTA bake sale, the football team booster's 
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club, th^ periodi' v^.t** for mi li. , tii i'«-.:ije* . iri.) t N*- 
rir.U'iii at tond.^no** par^-ntr * nighr wi=-r*^ rr;#^ dfrtirn. l 
. r>i ig It i • TiS of p«r«5nt5 :»ome <*?'JMr. at. .r:-* wt^r^.f -.tr'^n^W 
critical of parents who sought to wc-rk with th»^lr own 
chii«jr»^rj. t>eiing tha^ the par^snt^ mighr, cu,T^tii:i^ r u.^- 
children, Oth«r educators saw a broader rc le tor par.-rits, 
t'Ut f*w had acted on their beliefs 

OEu . by contrast, saw parental p/jrtic i pat i on/power \n mu:h 
more political t^irm^ It b*lii*ved that parents needed to 
nav^ir real pou^t over decisions which affected their 
children Head Start, for example, insisted that parents 
formally concur in the appointment of a Director as well 3^ 
approvr: the budget. Some individu^^l He:jid ot^irt stall wvnr 
even further by writing in conditions that made parents 
stronger than staff on most issue:;. The ccncer^ts ^f 
professional authority and judgment wer^ badly battered 
during this period 

QD_tb«,H*iUM_Ql™tiifi_Prfit?lfilD ^ There were wide ranges 
thinking about the nature of the educational problem in both 
the education and economic opportunity camps However, the 
latter had its roots in assessing the enti re commun i ty 
environment. OEO policy makers built on the work of the 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation, the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, a variety of foundation- 
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sponsored Great City programs and the work of civil rights 
organiaations. While not depreciating the importance of the 
classrooi», they arguerl that communis pr^.1udlces to-»ard 
minorities, the lack of power among poor people and the i 'ick 
of opportunities and sense of hop^ltjssness wore all factor: 
that truly inhibited the development and education of I 
children. 

gD_tbe^imp2riaais Qt-ib^aaaarcoin - Th^ uiiioe oi Education 

t.ended to see the classroom as the local point tor 
improvement. It acknowledged health and cocial services as 
important to children. However, it generally '.irg^J £-;ho..i? 
t*^ either develop specialized staff within the schools or 
leave these areas to other organizations and work to 
coordinate with them. There was a great deal of debate as 
to just how much teachers should be asked t,o , 

Both OE and GEO were interested in innovative teachin*? 
methods and education te-hnoiogy A very iar^e number cf 
specialists emerged in the mid- 19605. each ol whom had a 
favorite theory as to how to teach di saavantat^ed .hiicir^M. 
Sides were chosen and criticisms hurled between competing 
approaches. Solid evaluations were in short supply although 
many experts claimed to have documented the evidence 
supporting their program. To this day our enthusiasm for 
evaluation exceeds its capacities 
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3^riin*.t r.t:4tt? gov<'?rnTn**tits . It felt alitor. h:tJ l ^il-^i t 
•.erv:? childr^rn weU Inste^ad. OEu ar«ued thj^t, t.. 
maximum r>asibi^ extent, control ilv>uld inv»?stc-.J in 
community organ! z-at ions; with second priority tv .-j.al 
governments, ^nd as a distant third. locaJ eiucati ri 
agencies . 

UEO w;int^?d very strong rf^galations around programst and tight 
enforcement of those rfeguUtlons. The OEO staft was very 
controlling in style and displayed a considerable amount of 
benifioent arrogance in their attitude toward grantt?e£ 

Utfice .">f Kducation staff also had serious re^o-rvrdM-.>ns; 
about rtate education dep*irtm*»;nt5 . preferring to work 
directly with L-KAs The OE staff had little int*-r^st in 
community bas*d programs 

Qa-£lllld_DfiyfiiflPD>fiDt - 0£0. through its Head Lt^rt progr'im. 
became the major federal Investor in child development 
programs for pre-school children. These programs were 
rarried oat through both community based and education 
agencies. State education agencies played a minimal role 
Initially. Head Start had the luxury of being able to fund i 
comprehensive array of services including health care. 

5 
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nutrition and social ftnd psyche ioci-*! services 

'^flice <jt EducaDon as well a* ?state and K*c«i ftdur ition 
i«aders clearly ir.t^restr.d in child dev^rlopmeat . but it 

tended tc« receive a lower pri-rity than eUmentary «n.i 
ftiscondary programs 

gii^B5ai>0-Daiblllly-lk-X^^EWDdill« " '^^^^ respor,si.biUty for 
fandxng cr elementary and secon-lary edacati:>n h:*r5 
hi£tori.:ally been that of ioc^i governments with varying 
assistance from slates federal luriding had bc-n 
insignili-ar.t ex-.eri t r specialized programs 1 1 k'^; math ar.J 
science education EbEA provided a !^ubstantial iniasiun 
new federal funds, rising from $80 million in 196i. to $2 
billion in 1970 and S2 , 7 billion in 197S> 

fc.duc/*tion funding has "ome entirely from general re*, ^na-^s 
Like other programs for children, education has found it 
extremely difficult to compete with other public program- 
As tax rates dropped, defense and social secjrity tpeudiu^ 
increased and interest on the public debt skyrocketed, the 
real dollar value of funding for compensatory education 
^ct^ally declined The drop was 14\ during 1980 - li^yu 
This parallels a \BX decrease in constant dollar Head Ctart 
funding. The charts on the following pages dramatically 
show what has happened to children. 




Rate of Growth in Children's Budget U 
One-Tenth of Growth in the Total Budget 



Percentage Change in Eicpen4itum, 1980-1990 
(In Constant Dollars) 




Agrictiltuft Defense Inteieiton Sccial Medicaiie Total CMlir^m'M 
Public Debt Security Budget frotrmmt 

Program 
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Ctimnt Federal Funding For ChUdren 

(M^ praptfifet in MuMdl of Mlvi) 
1^ Appropri^rioni/ IfjQ ApprepDitiflll 



AGRICULTURE: 
State Nothiiofi Progrum 
WIC 

EDUCATION: 
CofDpensatory Educacion 
Education for Handicapped 
RehabiUtadon Services 
Vocational Education 

HEALTH A HUMAN SERVICES 

Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and 

Mental Health 

Medicaid Gnnts 

Social Services Block Grant 

Head Stan 

Foster Cart and Adoption 
Developmental Disabilities 
Tax Credits for Child Care 



$4,025,247 
1.193.771 



8.028.797 
1.995.980 
3,378 
2.023.830 



600.000 
3.964.132 
2.503,440 
1.656.642 
1 .456.874 
2.060.653 
NA 



S4,94£.836 
2,126398 



6.889.976 
2.415.933 
1.775,128 
982.046 



789.765 
5,378.684 
1.657.320 
1.386.315 
1,347,464 
1.954,135 
4,168.000 



LABOR 

Summer Youth Employment 
Job Corps 

ALI- OTHERS 

TOTAL 



900.000 
915.000 

4,052.836 

SJ5.380.580 



709,433 
767.078 

3.382.332 

$40,678,843 



Children's Services as Percentage of the Total Budget 



1980; 35 4 » 5.6% of 1980 Budget went to Children, 

699.1 Youth, and Families 

1990: 40.7 - 4.5% of 1990 Budget went to Children, 

912.2 Youth, and Families 



1/ EApMMd m 1990 Dollire 
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. )ri.,.r i\3K>' t her^ ^lav^J r,)e^/u dramciti? • ht-iii^^::. i r, 1 u*.* : iv-.-.v i 
children . 

With Kfg5rfP$i;t. t t^'V^^ty - I'h.? namttsr 'if -I'liiJr^-n li'-'irw ii. 
i;».:-v**rty ro.^^- tr:m 3 J -w <'X .'3 mllii-jri in tv a lugu T 

t.' 3 mLllx.»r» iri k'^oei^t avvc:^ 1 opm^'rnts are iiKt^*y to pu*^h 

thaf. tigur** evvn high'ir 

iTi IhT^ 'niy U% t ;hilir*>n u^r^ in poverty By 1983 the 
proportx.-n h^id ris^rj to '^b% 

The pov*^rty rates ar<* quite ditferent for v.*iri<^'i*» 
minorities In 1967 poverty rates for poor chiidr^/n under 
six were 13% for whites, 48% iuT blaoKs; ^2% for Hisp^nirs. 
and 29* fo*- other minorities 

<-> Wilb-fisSfiEflCi^ii^-ffllDliy^SiStya - iy88 nearly a quarter of 
all children were living in single parent homes. That 
proportion was oven high for preschool children. In the 
same year nearly a quarter of ail children were born to 
unmarried woroon. 

Among all families drug and alcohol abuse is up sharply. The 
numbers of babies born with addictions and/or HIV is also 
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dramaticail/ hii|h«r 



w<$r« Arguing that regional governments -.h^-uid r^^place t^^hr^ 
governments because of rural dominanc- ot Ug j ^lat ui es - 
support of segr-sgati(>n. inequity of services at.J gt?r,erai 
failure to keep up with the tim*.£ 

heapporticnment . ,iudi-Diai pre5i5ur^::s and uhangeL in the 
quality of el^-oted leadership during tht- er.suing twenty five 
years have made stares much mor- viable :.long with city and 
. -.unty g.-.verr,fr,er,v^ It is my ixi:r.r=.sion thit r.*"^'^. -:>r^:i 
local &v.ard3 ui EJ^.^ ation have n..i pr-.gr-^ s^-:! h< r^.p .'iiy 

Today states as a whole fund over half "f public sch -oi 
expenditures Equalization of educ.itionai sper.dint^ wiihir. 
«;tate 15^ berr.ming re common Seme -tat*--, h'we -na 
Head -Jtort look-alike progrfim^ i^tili more are in^^.-.^tiug 
heavily in Maternal and Child Health Mo^t g.vernr- are 
very active in educati-^n matters 

While the pattern is ^^>tili uneven, state g >ven-mentr a 
wh'.le are clearly more innovative, responsive and rorr.mittei 
to children than in 1965 In fart, now leadership clearly 
lies with a few selected states rather than the federal 
government 
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t'-amily status and pov*irt.x ir^r Ln- tw,> mjet. ai^nl i .cHit. 
'dictor^ -^'f gen-eral risk t.o chii:r'*fL irn*] edu-:ai.ri i-iii'ire 
lar:/ th*^ ner;d for lmprovemf*nt i fi f-nu'rat i -t. i .3 th*- iii^lj'-j^n it 

<^5ver b*i«»fi. Just ft*5 clearly this data calis f : r h-?<irh ^r* i 
ial sevicft tnt^rrventionF. compI^L-menti *;diJC3tioti 



We have learned a great d^al 3 incfj i^Hb, t^it in my judgment 
sat deal more needs to bft learned 

Qli_IypfiS_2t_tri£raiI)*I ' We havr; more evi dence that seme 
prpgrams work well for some children including evidence that 
sustained attention to an individual child increases the 
probability that the child will become a healthy tind ta.i/ 
functioning adult . 

We know l«ss about which specific program works wfrll tor a 
particular child. We know that children are quite dilfererit 
from one another and that it ought to be posjiibie to design 
programs to meet the needs of a specific child 

QCi_libi5-lMSiXiflO£fi^fll_£amiilfi5 - We much more clearly know 
that the educational progress of the child is integrally 
connected with the state of the family; that our public and 
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prlvat* s«rvlc« systems for children must he prepai-.l ir.-j 
authoriied to assist snd sapplement f*inxli«3 .^n.^, i„ x,rv, 
*bsenc*^ of effective functioning, to make alternative 
arrangements to meet the needs of the child 



Ua-laifirY«Dti^a,.U-y4cy^E^rli:.&g«s ~ We much 

know ihi*l £i»rQ*i criildren require program serviot': v^ry tar 
m lift-. i am very distreasfed. however, at thtr tertd^^n^y 
assume that all children of d certain age need a specific 
service For example, I was unable t-.. c-nvinc- my 

U'igu*'.'^ on the Head Start Jiiv^r Anniversary "mmitt^e 
th?it it w.'.uld b** prefprabl*: to 1 orgc* Head Zx:^rx i r r^]l 
eligible tour year olds in order to giv^ priority tun-.: 
for children of younger ages who desperately ne^sd atterrwi 
who stand at risk of falling ev.in before they reaoh ag* 
three or four. 



<Jt*..aQ«iDaiiiuUfiofti^Mfi^fiL'r„gbil!i.t£yiIgM$fet - Child 
development. In my view, should incorporate maternal 
child health. Head Start, preschool and child care nervi 
Each of these programs should in-rorporate d*iv- 1 opm^M.t & 1 
approaches 



A problem exists in \,hat there i!L no clear institutional 
base for such programs. No single agency is generally 
accepted as the agency which ought to be responsible for 
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yAuth. We arr let; a certain about how tr» *.r«aiiiw^: tli.,'.-^.' 
Sf^rvic^f- ohouLd t)^^y be .-in ir.t^-'tsral part of tht^ 
indepenrlcnt of the i.rhoo];^; .r .^rK^ni.-.ed with schools 

pi*rt ol a .^omprehensiv* program tor children, y^uth. and 
families? The pr^^sent arrang^^ment 5 c*rr* oharaol i ::ud t>y 
».(..nfiicl rath*»r than C(->op«rat i on , by unco.rdinated rather 
thafi .-oordinated intr^rventiona . by :on t i dent i a J i ty ->nd 
isolation r>th*^r than .:.:>mmunj oati on ; -^ud hy epiiiodi^. 
interv<*ntionii rather than continuity 

[ hf^Iieve must find ntw vehicle-, whi.-h ^n.-.-urag- 
roc.perat ic^n, coordination, oomman i c,it i '.'n and "ntumity 
among <*ducation. health and s-.-i-ii 3^rvi.^e progr.ims ..om.. 
communities are successfully expn-r iment i ng with pi'^uu\n$ 
across institutional lines 

Qn,Ri5«ylalivn„ADd-,Dfirv'«Ulai.A^-fi Wt- Know t lial th.^ pr-M e .,.. .1 
passing feder-*! legislation, writing r<sgulations . 
supplementing federal action with state and local 
regulations and policies has the cumulative efff^ct of 
destroying the capacity of individuals, schools and teacher:^ 
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to adjust f.r- 'gratiiif t ■ m*=r. t th*: n^edsi of <5iach :hiM In Hi- 
iTit#r*f*.t oi prot rL-cting t h».- «-.hi!'i we h#iv^ -wi^d ^tAxn 
P-^-iidvi ;utr. r > swing t^io tJir in restricting th^ ju^igmtnt aitcJ 
or*»aiivity ot iridividua) stafl' wh<.' deal with the ' hiicl • u » 
day to day bcisi::^ tJ.jiret'uLly consider^id der^gvt 1 ai i ^rt cl 
te^iching cXtfftrly rii^*/d:- to be th<5 direction ol t h'; l^jturt: 

yO-A^liTu tii jt. ^ y^j ^^^rr \$t5 ^ The admiMStrat i tamers 
arising? t rom i-^gisi atl'jr* and reguLatn«ris on a'*C'>»Antirig, 
ft'jii 1 1 1 n g . r'*p' rting. conl >df*r»t lal ity , tjmiijg (tud i^rocf-s;, i ng 
oT apf 1 1 bt i r» . trirgf-tUig ot s<?rvice5, qual X f jcat luns of 
.-vrvi — VI VTb. ; inn t ^it 1 on*^ '^r» peri/dr. cl &*rr,:'.f '-T.i 
permitted u5.*-s of funds ar« tormidabl** (^1 lect iv^tiy th*=y 
r.«rioisly und^irminc effective delivery of services. 

QTi.f\in<4iM ' Funding for EGEA is grossly inad«;quat*^ W «r*v»T 
y#jt it hi**- rii^^n ^ahJ fallen in unpredictable cycl^'t. Tt.is 
makes good planning and operation of school program? 
extremely difficult The same ^ituatic-n ^rxists IVr 
complementary he^ilth arid social services 

Wliat is needed is art aibSured source of fuiiding for services 
tt> -itildren whicVi is adequate to the need » protected frc»m 
organized competition with other public programs, cai^ati^ ot 
growing with the economy and related to its own source 



funding I have enclosed as Attachment 'B' my proposal tor 
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creation thi* Chiidrt^n's JhVt*st.m»*nl Ttu/.r- CjT) ];<•<•■ 
OIT coul<1 a-ld 3 billion t''»r ri-^w impr-^v^-.l ^vrvi t. 

»'hil»1r-ri. youth ftttJ rami lies 

1 will k>fe bri'^'f ill my rt^'^ommen Jat i ^ti ^ , hut W'lji.l bt: pln:-.:i5"l 
t»j I iibofci t »^ Oil any the ;*.)mmi 1 1 might linfl i tit rv.s t. . 

1 Futur** 3m**ri«iment r, to the Ki*rment.'jry "iinrl Jf i^ >Ti<1a r> Edu<:atiori 
Art f.hon\(i ^nc^'yimg** ctrni facilitate <^t:» -pt-r nt i ■ ti . 
C')ord i rtat 1 II . oommun i ^"^ ^t ion and contitajity ^^m^riji r*,iuMt u»ti . 

As 'in .jid in purRvjing that re<^"mm*rnd<^t i ■ )ri , '.'Miigr'S;: 'Ui-l 
rr-qnt-st t,hr C<:>nt roller GerK-ral t-.' '^r.rit i rtuij 1 i y r-'^vv^-w rh*^ 
barrier:: t':> progress in th^ise ^r^?^!''' 

I have prepared a .)oin Keso lu t i . in t'jf ^'i Tigr^-S'S whi h it* 
attached as Appendix A 

3 Congress must impr'.'ve th*- funtling pr>^grr^mr for ^^h i I d rf-ri . 

yooth flind families if th*; promi5*?s moidt^ hy i i s I i 1 1 -ii ir- 

to be realised Attachmer»t *B is ^ prop«»iiai ff-r i 
Children's Investment Trust 
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4. Concr#94 must refrain frott ov^r^regalfttlon by itself as well 
•s federal, state and local agencies. Greater discretion in 
program rip-^ration must be given to teachers, school 
managers, par^'nts and c>ther service providers. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have 
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At. T :»'-'Kimt'Mit. 



A J -/int. K..'-s. >iui i ■ 1. 



Uequ*:f>tirig th^ ':lntr^IUr <Jf?n'-raL t > mok*^ .untintafi,? report-, 
Congress on th'^ int er'ieperidency oi public and pn^rn^'i s-T'/i-ves 
tor l<ir*??n . youtK and f -'imi 1 if.-s along with rcc :.mm*riidat i ^ns t-.r 
imp - ♦virig cooperation, roordination , ocr^tinuity a^id 
<?ununiini<:atiuns among service pr'>vid*5rf. 

it enacted by tL^' Jfrnat^r and House ot K.ipre:sentat i v.-s ot tht 
linit-^J L^tat^s .it Am^ri-a in Congress dissembled. 

lieclar^tion -.'f 1 nte-rdep'irndency in '.'hiidren's i>rvic^3 



Th« Congr'iss finds that- 

(a) There is abundant evilenct^ ttiat ..rgani^ationf: providing 
services to children, youth Tind famiUee. ^r^ in<. reasingly 
interdependent in their delivery of services 

(b) Ette:tiv.;f and efficient df*livery of publio ^»nd private; 
services to children, youth and -ami lies has been inhibit 
by problems of cooperation, coordination, continuity and 
commun i c At i on 
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(c> In ord«r to asalst It in am'tndinc existing nr d«»veIopinf new 
ietfisiation. *s well in the execls*! ot it* oversight 
r«aponslbilitles. Congress ne<jds full Informati.n on 
l*gi«l*tJvft and rtgalatory b«rriera tc- y.^rrvic* ^*:iiv^ry 

•$ incentives to cooperation among interdependent 
piibiic and private organizations 

(d) The Controller General is authorised under the General 
Accounting Office's Organic hcl to cori.jart studies and make 
rccomnifendations to assist Congress in the discharge of Its 
d jt 1 er 

(e) The Controller General, in discharging his other 
responsibilities, has access to a great deal of information 
on service deliv^sry issues and experience in developing 
recommendations for solving problems, and has acquired 
unique capacity to identify desirable imprc^vements which 
require joint efforts among pubiic and private agencies 

Sec. l. This Kesoluticn may be cited as the Decjftr&ti' n L-f 



Sec. 2. The Congress requests the Controller General to conduct 
a continuing study of the factors in federal and state 
law and regulation which inhibit cooperation, 
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an*i private ag.-n;i*?a pr.'v;ding s^.-rvio^s t - /tiiL lr-.n 

. th**? ''ontroilcr 5 stu^ii*-;* irio«Ui ir».Jlude. i 'it ^ * 

b« iimitod to, Ideiititylng is^aes in ^CTO^-Uit ; . 
aaJlMug. reporting. Cv^nt id«nt i al ity , tin;-.r:g "^ri 
F.roc«:i.':lng ot applications, t^rg^sting of E-rvic^-s. 
qualifications of stfrvicft providers, limitations or* 
p».'ri.>45 of f^ervice. and permitted us*; ot 'un^ii which 
...ru.titute harriers I" effective delivery <t iserviccL • 

::;,*o 4 The C^^ntroller ^Jeneral is requested tu ^ppianl an 
*?xp<*rt advisory committee of public and private 
individuals who have substantial ^•xperi'-nce in 
delivering coordinated services in th<- fi*--ldi- -T 
education, health. i5.ci:il s^^rvicos and relat^^d ar^-.^s 
Individuals should be appointed because of thieir 
individual expertise and not as repres'intatives of 
particular organizations and constituenci*:iS 
Porference would be desirable for individuals wh.) h«ve 
had responsiblitics at more than one level of 
government and/or in both the public and private 
sector . 

Sec. I. The Controller General, by June 30. 1991, is requested 
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to submit and publish a report to Congress deiimr.g ^ 
scope of iS5a«s which h« plans to address a*; 1 1 ar i 
lim«}t::iblf? for addressing those Israel. At ^jx m<Titii 
Intervals thereafte*" h« shall update tl;i!^ report ^nd 
pr«s«:nt findings and reccmmedations tr thf^ '-ii^rr-^F .-hl 
w^Il as reporting action cn prior rtcommendat i . f f 

If. during The course of his stud 1*5 5. th^,- i'..riT: rc 1 I er 
fj-eneral finds that there are opportan 1 1 1 ^ ft t * r*^move 
barriers whicn do not require changes in icsw and which 
cari brr achi^rved by voluntary c^op^rrat i r. . th«^ 
>^-. 'rit ri> 1 i trr '>;ri»_'ral 1£ enrjurag^^d t : 'is*- !.:*, ^ .: j 
off ices to promcite that cooperation From tim*? to 
time, he is also encouraged to publish materials which 
help public and private agencies to overcc'tne barri'Jrs 
to cooperation, coord i ncit 1 on , continuity and 
communicat 1 on 

The Congress requests t h*? Fresidetit. tl v*- rru r , "ity 
and County Officials ar-d th«r agencies: unler tr.^.r 
supervision to cv operate with the Contr^U^-r ■irTr^.-r^; i 
the conduct f his studies The Congress ais • r^M^'^jst 
private agencl'ss engaged in deliver! rig servict-^ t 
children, youth and families to cooperate with the 
Controller fieneral 
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^^if^ct. <:ommitT,*es with int.^jrft^ts m prv-irim-: t.r 
■"hliiiren. youth, and t:imili'=:a as w*j1; a*. tuA^-^r ir,..i 

csppTf,»priar i out «?ommi trees . the 3en^»te Ki ranee '^-^mm: itf*'.- 
.-^nd the Huvi*:" Way*; and Means <.*omml t tf-^o'-s 'op;*. 5 -■■i tK- 
rt^ports should s Imal taneoa3; iy transmi tt«ed to tne 
lrr«^£ident ^nd Dlreotr^r of the Utfice of Manjag^ment '*ud 
Budget tor thtiir iniormati .^n and such a^ti- n '*s they 
<i^fim appropriate 

The C*:>ritroi ler (jenerai is autnoriaed lo use t und^; 
available to the General Accounting tffirie fnr purposes 
■ •I' responding to this Kesolution 
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Anpenoijv b. 

A PROPOSAL TO CREATl 
THE CKILDREN*S INVESTMENT TRUST 

Dear Reader 

If vou ary jhsolufely convinced that: 

• If children have problems, u s the parents fault and all you have to do is hold the 
parents accoantable. 

• The federal ^vemmeni is doing all it should for children. 

• Federally financed programs can't woik. 

• Amcncans will not pay any nx>rr taxes, no nnaiicr how strongly they suppon ^ 
program. 

Then read no funher. 

\[ yo^r mind is open and you believe: 

• The condition of children, youth and families is so bad that it seriously threatens 
Amencan competitiveness and productivity and our entire society. 

• That when financing for children's programs have been growing at one* ninth the 
rate of defense funding, one-thirteenth the rite of social security financing, and 
one-tenth the rate of the total budget as a whole, there's a serious problem. 

• Thai poverty rates of 25% for children under six, dropout rates of 29% for poor 
youths, and numbers of homeless and malnourished children hovering around 
500.000, are shameful in a wealthy, nrKxlcm democracy. 

• Congress needs to reorder budgetary priorities so that children, youth and 
families are near the top rather than near the bononr* of the list, 

• Many federally financed pmgnms do work, although we need to be constantly 
alen for oppoitunities to improve them. 

• Americans will support more federal taxes for services to children, youth and 
families if they are convi-iced that the money will be spent only on those services 
and spent wisely. 

Then read on and lean) about the proposed Children's Investment Trust* 

Sincerely* 

Jule Sugarman 
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What is th« Childreii*! ItivtstRMnt Trust? 

The Children's Investment Tm$t is t proposal thit Congress enact legislabon creating a 
trust fund for financing services to children, youth and fanuUes. 

Key Features 

• Covers all exj sting services plus any new programs which nrught be authonzed by 
Congress (c.g.» child care or mental health services for youth). 

• Provides entitlement grants to States for children, youth and family services 
selected by them. 

• May be used for federal grants and contracts or for tax and refundable tax credits. 

• Adds S5 billion in revenues in 1991, increasing to $23 billion by 1995, This is m 
addition to a current base spending of S40 billion plus mandated adjustments for 
cost of bving increases. 

• Creates an independent Coordinator to solicit advice and annually repon to the 
President on the "sutc of childien/' Provides for the tot ever evaluation panel on 
children $ programs, directed under the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and demonstration projects to enhance quality and innovation. 

Where Does iHt Money Come From? 

Congress would be mandated to appropriate funds each year equal in total to FV 1990 
levels, adjusted each year to cover inflation. In addition. Congress would impose a newly 
designed progressive payroll sax. The initial tax would be . 1% (one-tenth of one percent) on 
employers "^nd employees alike and would be capped at .3% by 1995. 

The new payroll ux is progressive because: 

• It docs not apply to unemployed and retired persons, nor to welfare recipients, 
« It does not apply to employees with wages under S5 per hour. 

• If people make more than S5 1,000 a year they and their employers both pay double 
the rate on the excess wages, 

• Employers pay half the cost, whereas they pay only one quarter of income taxes. 
Additionally, the Trust earns interest on any unspent monies. 
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How Docs Tht Mooty Gtt Dividtd Among Progrtntt? 

The President receivei advice frotn in indepetidem cooidifiaior whose sole job is id 
focus on the needs of chiklien. The GoonlinAior prcpam «i annual assessment of the state 
of children, youth and families and a six year plan for meeting the problems. The President 
recommends a specific budget lo Congress for services to children, youth and families. 
Congress handles appropriations in the same manner it cuntntly does, txcepi t^r 

• Ii must appropnate 95% of the doUan in die fund each year unless 60% of the 
House and Senate approve a lower figure. 

• Funds cannot be sequestered under Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

• States may impose a progressive payroll tax at a me detemuned by them and 
qualify for addiaonal federal funds. 

• About six percent of the payroll tax goes to support program innovations and 
improvements as well as training, technical assistance and evaluaoon. 



How Does The Trust Change Existing Programs? 

It doesn't. Current laws, regulations, and policy requirements are not changed by the 
proposal Similarly eusting programs, as a group* are guaranteed at least as much money as 
they received in FY 1990. plus an adjustment for inflation. 



How Can I Help? 

Wnte to the address below for additional information or a copy of the proposed 
legislaoon. Lei us know if you would like to work on developing support for a Children s 
Investment Trust. 



Write to: Jule Sugarman. Proposer of the Trust, 

P.O. Box 27244. Washington. D C. 2003S 
(202)785-9524 
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Chairman Hawkins* Thank you, Mr. Sugarman. 
The next witness is Mr. John Hughes, the former director of 
Chapter 1. 

Mr* Hughes. Mr. Chairman, I am John Hughes of Virginia, and 
Vm very happy to be here today to participate with you in the com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of Title I. And like Mrs. 
Martin, I've written a book, too, along with my coauthor Anna O. 
Hughes. The title is Equal Education 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you use the other microphone? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Td like to hear about that book. 

Mr. Hughes. All right. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hughes. It is called Equal Education, A New National Strat- 
egy. It was written in 1969 and 1970, in large part while I was 
doing a fellowship at the Brookings Institution, following my four 
Years of directorship of Title I. And much of the experience in the 
book is relating the difficulties we had in those early days in ad- 
ministering that brand new program. 

I am very satisfied today to say, in reading it again, that I find 
myself refreshed in terms of those experiences, and I also find 
myself renewed in terms of the progress that has been made, and 
some of the very fine comments that have been made by the speak- 
ers preceding me here. 

I also would like to acknowledge an affiliation with Mrs. Martin 
of which she may not be aware. But as a citizen of Vii^nia, Vm 
also one of Governor Wilder's constituents, and he recently reap- 
pointed me as a member of the Virginia Advisory Board on the 
Aging, so I want you to note that 25 vears of progress in living in 
Virginia has given me a perspective about the other end of the age 
spectrum as well, and Fm very happy to be with you today. 

Mr* Chairman, thanks in large part to the leadership of this com- 
mittee, the Title I banner flies high and proud over our nation s 
schools. Title I has, indeed, become the center piece of Federcd edu- 
cation strategy* Title I is more critical today than in 1965, as the 
number of school-aged children in poverty has become the largest 
component of the poverty population, as Jule has already men- 
tioned. 

So I commend to you the continuation of this noble effort, and I 
am confident that the committee will carry forward this wonderful 
program. 

First of all, Td like to pay respects to the committee itself, £md to 
the Chairman at the time. Chairman Carl Perkins. He happened to 
be both a friend and neighbor of mine. I remember him so well out 
there in the early morning, taking his long walks along the George 
Washington Parkway and Fort Hunt Road. 

I also remember many midnight calls I would get from the 
Chairman asking me if I couldn't assemble the Title I chairmen, as 
he called them, of the various states to meet the following day or 
whenever in Washington for a hearing that he would like to hold. 
He had a tremendous enthusiasm for this program, and I think 
much of the progress and credit belongs to that dear man, Mr. Carl 
Perkins. 
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I would also like to acknowledge the grand role played the 
original, and, in my opinion, authentic "Education President/' 
Lyndon B. Johnson, who commissioned the task force that drew up 
the charter for Title I and named John Gardner as the chairman of 
that group and the wisdom of that group in putting together a pro- 
gram that has fared so well legislatively, and is now, as I say, the 
centerpiece of our education strategy. 

President Johnson sponsored the legislation and gave his name 
to it, and I think many of you will recall the legislative process* Tm 
sure Mr. Quie will recall the fact that once the House had passed 
the legislation, the President urged the Senate to accept that legis- 
lation without changing as much as a comma in it, in order that 
the legislation could be speedily enacted without a conference, and 
a possible delay, and possible weakening of the mandate. 

And the Congress complied with that, and I'm grateful to say we 
have Title I today in its original form. Of course, there were many 
changes made after that, and they have all been improvements. 

Among his urgings, the President admonished the Federal ad- 
ministrators in many ways. His speeches, which are documented in 
the book, indicated his sense of urgency about getting the program 
underway. He would use such phrases as, "I don't wish a single day 
to be wasted in getting this program started." And he would urge 
the Federal, state, and local school people to anticipate this money. 

Mind you, the money, the first money was coming during the 
school year in which we were operating. It meant that schools 
would have to revise their plans in order to accommodate this new, 
and in some cases, unexpected money. 

Federal administrators were obviously very much in gear with 
the President's wishes. Secretary Gardner and Commissioner Fran- 
cis Keppel responded very alertly to all his admonitions, and, 
indeed I think the Federal agency itself was inspired in ways that 
it had never been before and probably has not been since. 

The immediate task— we were hastily organized into a new divi- 
sion, initiallv called the Division of Program Operations, later 
changed to the Division of Compensatory Education, was to signify 
the program effort that was underway. We had a number of admin- 
istrative tasks to undertake. For example, we had to prepare new 
regulations. 

I think in terms of the President's urgency, we did achieve a rare 
goal. Only an administrator would appreciate this, but we had the 
regulations for the program actually completed, signed, and issued 
before there were appropriations to administer. For education, that 
was a first, and I think it may be an all-time accomplishment. 

We had to allocate funds to the states and counties. Fortunately, 
we had the services at that time of Mrs. Genevieve Dane, who's in 
the room, who was in charge of making those determinations of 
how much money would go to the state, and how much money 
would go to the counties, in terms of the census data that we were 
working with, and AFDC. It was a tremendous task to put those 
allocations together. 

And there were many, many problems in refining those alloca- 
tions and in getting the word out to states and the counties that, 
indeed, these were the amounts of money to work with. 
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There were guidelines to prepare, and we had the job of writing 
guidelines in an atmosphere that has been described by my preced- 
ing speakers in terms of the traditional concepts that many school 
administrators had in those days. We were treading on eggs, in 
many cases, about the intrusion of the Federal Government into 
what was r^arded as state and local authority over education. 

How far should we go in writing guidelines, telling states how to 
design projects, and school districts now to spend money, when the 
Federal Government had been told over the years that it had no 
business in the schools? Indeed, we had to struggle with our own 
supervisors. The Office of Education in those days was largely ad- 
ministered by very traditional school administrators, who had ac- 
cepted the notion that the Federal Government had a very minor 
role, if any, in the funding of education programs. 

We designed project forms and instructions. That, in itself, was a 
step in the direction of guiding the program. It was not really a 
responsibility of the Federal Government to design forms, but we 
decided it would be an advantage if the Federal Government issued 
a form on which the local districts could set forth their projects. 
We could then design the form in such a way as to carry out the 
intent of the law, and to see to it that the localities understood 
what the law, indeed, stipulated in terms of provisions, 

Mr. John Staley, who I think is also in the room today, was the 
mastermind behind that invention. And we were amazed at the 
extent to which those forms became readily used by the local dis- 
tricts, and the outpourii^ of information that resulted from it. 

There are many meetings and consultations that had to be held 
with the states, and for that purpose, we had to work hard to get 
state counterparts. We had a dual problem in other words, design- 
ing the tools of administration and at the same time interpreting 
the Congressional intent, that this was, indeed, to be a cat^orical 
program that was to single out poor children for assistance, 

I dare say that the latter part of that assignment proved to be 
the more difficult one; that is, getting the interpretetion of Con- 
gress accepted by the states and local administrators. 

We had a need for a state counterpart. The law, while it stipulat- 
ed that 1 percent of the funds would be available to the states for 
administration, did not mandate any structure for the stete oper- 
ation of the program. So we had to invent someone called the stete 
Title I coonfinator. Again, we were treading on eggs, in terms of 
saying that there should be such a position estoblished, because the 
law didn't call for it, and the tradition was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn't dictete the stete administration. 

We covered this point by inventing this mvthical stete Title I co- 
ordinator and addressing our bulletins and policy stetemente to 
such a person, and in time, they did materialize in all 50 stetes. We 
not only had a Title I coordinator from each stete, we also had a 
state unit to administer it. 

I tell you these things because we were stru^sling in those days 
against a very heavy hand of tradition in education, trying to make 
this program something different from what had ^one before. And 
thank goodness, there were people that worked with us effectively 
at the Federal, stete, and local levels that brought about, I think, 
the success of the program. 
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Title I meant the reversal of traditional education funding prac- 
tices. Administrators had been raised on the concept that if you 
had funds for education, you distributed those funds as even-han- 
dedly as possible to the school system. Well, in effect, that meant 
that you favored the more affluent schools, and the more affluent 
children, because those were the schools that performed well and 
responded to the calls of the school system and, indeed, were the 
mark of success of the schools. 

But it meant that we were going to reverse that trend and see to 
it that the poor children got a better break in the financing and, 
indeed, received the additional funding that Title I called for. 

The state leadership in Title I proved to be a very vital factor in 
the quality of the program and whether or not we got effective 
people to lead it in the states. Vm glad to say that, in time, we did 
succeed in getting a very effective group of state Title I coordina- 
tors. Today they're organized nationally, and they are a national 
influence on education policy. 

As has been mentioned by Ruby and others, there was an early 
emphasis on things for the schools, rather than services for the 
children. I mentioned the fact that the money came during the 
year. Many school people had no plans for the use of these funds in 
terms of disadvantaged children. But they did have a large invento- 
ry of needs in terms of things that were needed in the school, in 
some cases, new buildings. 

And so there was a very strong tendency for them to turn to the 
provision of those things for the schools, rather than services for 
the children. 

Also, to the extent that they did design programs, in many cases, 
lacking better ways to do thmgs, they would provide more of the 
same. A remedial class would be designed which would simply 
repeat the regular program, but maybe after school, giving those 
children who were identified as Title I constituents an extra lesson. 
You can imagine how popular and how successful many of those 
were. 

We also had problems in identifying the funds to be used in im- 
plementing desegregation plans. Since many of the minority chil- 
dren would be in the Title I schools, and there would be desegrega- 
tion plans in the district, there was, of course, the question of 
whether the Title I funds could leave the school of a child who was 
part of the desegregation plan to go to a new school. 

We did design a policy called "services following the child," 
which meant that Title I funds were, indeed, to follow the child to 
his new school and, therefore, not serve as an impediment to deseg- 
regation. 

We had, Vm sure many of you will recall, an experience in Chi- 
cago. The then commissioner, Francis Keppel, sought to slow down 
the use of Title I funds that were made available to the State of 
Illinois and the City of Chicago in the amount of $26 million. The 
fear was— the Chicago projects had come into the office. 

Of course, we did not have approval authority. Our authority was 
over the state as to how rapidly the state funded that project. The 
commissioner asked for Chicago to — or for Illinois to withhold ap- 
proval until he was satisfied that the current investigation of civil 
rights in the school district of Chicago was complete 
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However, there was a mayor at the time. Mayor Daley, who got 
to President Johnson at the time, and said, *This is not the intent 
of Title I/' The President shook loose those Title I funds and Title I 
had a setback in terms of implementing its own mission. 

Gradually, however. Federal policies began to take hold, and 
schools learned how to design effective approaches; to involve par- 
ents in the programs, as several of the other speakers had men- 
tioned; to formulate meaningful evaluations. That was another re- 
quirement that was in Title I that was new to many of the schools. 
They had never done eva luations. 

One of the early strategies was to link up with Head Start and to 
see that the early intervention concept was implemented in Title I. 
As a matter of fact, the Federal guidelines did give a priority to the 
use of Title I for early elementary programs and early interven- 
tion. 

We did link up with Head Start and asked that the Title I pro- 
grams be effectively linked with Head Start. And one of the early 
efforts was to design a follow-through program, realizing that Head 
Start in itself was not going to solve the educational needs of the 
child in the elementary grades. We worked with OEO and Jule to 
design a follow-through program. 

Follow-through picked up the child at the end of Head Start and 
preschool, and saw him through the first three years of school, and 
saw to it that the services were continued, that nutrition, and 
health, and other services were not curtailed, and that there was 
small class size, and things of that kind. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government in the 1970s and 1980s 
found that follow-through was an expensive approach. It was 
phased down. There are remnants of follow-through now, but it is 
not nearly the imaginative program it was in those early days. And 
unfortunately, the thrust of follow-through is something that we 
need, I think, to reinvent. 

Special programs for migrant children were authorized. A special 
title and section was authorized for the children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers. Since the migrants obviously are in a work stream 
that takes them through many states, we had to design a program 
that would follow migrant children frcm state to state, and see to it 
that there was state participation in th^ education of this special 
group of children. 

This, too, called for innovative approaches, and Vm glad to say 
that, over time, that has worked. 

Title I has succeeded over the ye^rs because of the strength of its 
mission, and the dedication of the Federal, state, and local adminis- 
trators who resisted the general aid pressures from traditional 
sources at all levels. Congress has shown time and again its sup- 
port for the program and has rescued funding levels from cuts pro- 
poaed in Presidential budgets year after year. 

However, level funding has stultified Title Ts mission by foreclos- 
ing the expansion to all children who need the services, and to ex- 
perimental approaches, such as follow-through, which are needed. 

I would like to offer just a few recommendations to the comniit- 
tee in terms of the renewal and extension of Title I. First, I think 
that there is a need for strengthened authority for the concentra- 
tion of services on a limited number of children. I find that the De- 
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partment of Elducation is still having difficulty having its policy ef- 
fectively implemented in the states and in the local schools. 

To stress again early intervention and find ways to enlarge the 
Federal involvement in early childhood education programs, I 
would suggest, for example, that we need to start preschool at age 
four. We need many more preschool programs serving poverty chil- 
dren who are now, as I said, the largest cohort in the poverty popu- 
lation, and we need more effective linkages with Head Start. 

I find it appalling, for example, that even today, that many 
schools when they have kindergarten and first grade classes, there 
is no knowledge of which children have been in Head Start pro- 
grams. And that's something that, obviously, needs to be overcome. 

I think we need to strengthen the evaluation criteria which this 
committee has already moved on, in terms of program improve- 
ments, to weed out ineffective approaches and programs that are 
not working, and to see to it that those funds are moved to other 
programs. 

I suggest that the committee might make provision for competi- 
tion in assessing the effectiveness of programs, and see to it that 
effective programs are identified, rewarded, and disseminated. One 
of the most difficult things I think our schools are facing is their 
inability to learn from each other and to install practices that have 
worked in other schools. I think we need, very much, to strengthen 
the way in which the schools can learn their own lessons. 

I would plead, contrary to what Congressman Quie has said, for a 
fuller funding of the Title I formula, to reach more disadvantaged 
children. I think, also, in extension of the program, that reform 
measures should be thought of, and ways in which the school year 
can be extended for Title I children. The State of Virginia has, 
indeed, recommended that we have year-round schooling, or at 
least the superintendent has. I think that is something that the 
committee might well consider, the ways in which reform measures 
for education can be included in the Title. 

Another idea— I think this might appeal to former Congressman 
Quie— would be for state matching of the Title I funds. I think to 
enlarge the funding pool of Title I as some states have done, for 
example Ohio, would be a good measure. There will, indeed, be dif- 
ficulty in enlarging the Federal contribution under the current 
budget deficit, but state matching is one possibility that I think 
should be considered. 

I conclude my remarks. I, again, Mr. Chairman, want to thank 
the committee for its work over the years in expanding the pro* 
gram and I look forward to your work in the future. Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of John Hughes follows:] 
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Mr. Chairwan and Members of the Committee, I am John F» Hughes 
of Alexandria, Virginia. During 1965 through 1969 I served as the 
first director of the federal program for Title I of the Elementary 
and secondary Education Act (EsEA) of 1965, 1 am honored to be 
invited to address this Committee on the observation of the 25th 
anniversary of Title I. 

As recently as 1965, the Congress passed the ESEA containing 
••litle I,*' a new and massive federal education program aimed at 
overcomiiuj the disadvantage sufft^rcd by children of poverty seeking 
to climb the education ladder to success in life. Spurred on by 
the original and authentic, "education president," Lyndon B» 
Johnson, the Congress chartea a course for the n.ition using 
education as a means of escape from poverty for millions of poor 
children. Not content with merely authorizing a major new national 
policy for education, the Congress followed this Act with first 
year funding which fully implemented Title I's generous formula to 
assure the nation's schools that programs could be swiftly designed 
and implemented. 
Initial Ad ministr ative Activity 

In those days, the federal agency personnel charged with 
administering the new program accepted the challenge with a 
dedication * nd zest that has since disappeared from the scene of 
federal education program effo/Vts. F^Uy charged by the leadership 
Qt President Johnson, Secretjif»y^Wilbur Cohen, and Education 
Commissioner Francis Keppel, the program staff of Title 1 EsEA 
truly ••hit the road running" with the administrative tools to place 
the new title in effect. 
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Much of th« initial work involved the drafting of regulations, 
writing of guideline*, design and printing of forms, computation of 
allocation* to tho states and count iea, and working with tho states 
to organise effective implementation of the program. A two- 
fold purpose guided the efforts of the staff: (1) to prepare the 
essential working tools of administration as rapidly as possible; 
and (2) to interpret the intent of Congress in seeing to it that 
the federal funds were truly focused on the needy children of tho 
schools rather than loosely distributed to serv- all children. 

convincing the states and the school districts that the funJs 
were indeed to be concentrated on a limited number of poor children 
proved to be the most difficult part of the federal effort, since- 
school officials had been raised on a philosophy of evenly 
distributing funds, or favoring the schools and children which 
showed the greatest aptitude for educational progress. Title I 
sought to reverse this custom. 
Sta te Title I Coo£cl.ln^Qirs 

One of the difficulties facing federal administrators w^is the 
need for dedicated state agency counterparts who would work 
cooperatively to implement the new title in each state, since tho 
law did not mandate a state administrative structure for Title I, 
it became necessary to encourage states to assign special staff for 
this purpose. This was achieved by addressing federal memoranda to 
a mythical "State Title X Coordinator" and eventually these personr. 
did materialize in each state. These state ^'coordinators" became 
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th« communication and operational link with the school districts 
and made it possible to achieve effective federal-state-local 
administration* They have since become an effective national 
leadership group* 

States varied widely in their acceptance of and success with 
the Title I mission. The successful ones were those who assigned 
persons of high quality to the task and gave them authority to 
function effectively in a State leadership capacity. Title I 
nationally owes inuch of its success to the quality of those early 
State leaders. 

Title I was launched with the understanding that the initial 
generous appropriations would be followed by even larger ones in 
subsequent years. However, beginning with the second fiscal year 
of the program, funding was slowed by competition for budget 
priority from the Vietnam war effort. From that point forward the 
funding levels were depressed despite Congressional efforts over 
the years to add to the President's budget. 

AS funding levels stabilized in the program, the projects in 
the schools became fixed and the scramble for funds among 
-dministrators blunted the progress to improve services and to 
expand to serve larger numbers of children. Even today the 
administrative effort is to concentrate funds more effectively on 
fewer number of children in order to achieve significant results 
with the target population. 
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Much of the «arly emphasis on using Title I funds on buying 
**things** for the schools rather than services for Kids has been 
overcoM. it took some heavy going in the early days by the 
federal and state administrators to wean the local schools away 
from construction and hardware projects as the early **easy money" 
encouraged many to do. 
Title I S ucce eds 

Title I has survived and succeeded because its mission has 
remained clear through the 25 years of its existence. with the 
incentive of Title I funding, schools learned to design approaches 
thav worked with disadvantaged children. The early emphasis on 
services which simply reinforced the existing curriculum with "more 
of the same" add-ons, was gradually replaced with designed services 
which recognized that new approaches were essential if poor 
children were to cope with regular school programs. 

Schools across the country are now serving their Title I 
clientele with renewed understanding of the purpose of the law, and 
Title I's mission is imbedded in the philosophy of the nation's 
schools' curricula. 

However, the leveling of funding levels over the years has 
stultified the thrust of Title I in moving the schools forward to 
achieving higher levels of performance. Programs tend to become 
fixed in pliice and innovation is thwarted by growing pupil needs 
and shrinking funds. 
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RecomiBfndatio n'- 

in ny opinion, Title I should be extended and strengthened to 
nak« progress with its mission* Poverty among school age children 
has grown to the point where this group is now the dominant cohort 
in the poverty population. Overcoming poverty among poor children 
is even xnore of a challenge today than it was in 1965. 

I suggest that in renewing the program Congress give further 
attention to: 

(1) reinforcing federal authority to require that funds bo 
concentrated on the poorest children in the poorest 
school attendance areas; 

(2) strengthening efforts to achieve early intervention in 
the lives of children beginning in preschool (age 4) and 
continuing through the early years of schooling; 

(3) strengthening evaluation requirements so that ineffective 
school programs are replaced with effective ones; 

(4) sponsoring competitive assessments of programs u:iing 
professional judges to identify ard disseminate 
successful approaches so that schools learn from each 
other ? 

(b) creating effective funding linkages with Head Start 
Programs so that Hedd Start and Title I Programs are 
effectively merged at the local level; 

(6) funding the Title I formula more fully so that it creates 
incentives to move ahead with needed services. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chaintian, for the opportunity to present this 
brief statement. Mr. Chairman, in closing I wish to thank this 
CoBiiltts. for the inspired leadership it has shown over the years 
in reviewing and strengthening the Title I mandate. Thanks to the 
care of (ongress. the program has thrived through a period of sharp 
curtailment in the federal concern for the welfare of poor children 
in our society. May Title 1 continue to thrive in your careful 
hands. Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. And thank you, Mr, Hughes, 
Mr. Radcliffe, as always, you've been accused of rewriting the 
program in 1981 and having some rather strange telephone num- 
bers included in the report that you made. Do you want to defend 
yourself? We credit you with a lot of good things, however. Let me 
say that. 

Mr. Radcliffe. Mr. Chairman, youVe taken me aback. Yes, I 
would respond to that. Those telephone numbers weren't written 
on it by the Education and Labor Committee, so I have no idea 
whose numbers they were or where they came from. 

I didn't really realize — I didn't expect to be a witness today — the 
usual confusion one arrives at by living out on a point in the 
Chesapeake Bay, I suppose, far removed from Washington — so I 
don't have a prepared statement. I would, however, like, with your 
permission, to prepare for the record a brief statement, particular* 
ly outlining the events of the 1981 Reconciliation Act. 

I want to say Vm delighted to be here, and to greet the members 
of the committee, and particularly you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Goodling, with whom I had so many really great years and great 
times, and with whom I enjoyed working so very much. 

I expected, really, just to accompany Al Quie as I had as his 
counsel for some 15 years. And, as in most of those 15 years, I find 
he didn't need, really, any counseling, but was good enough to keep 
me around nevertheless. He might need a little help in one respect* 
because Al mentioned the lack of Republican involvement in the 
original 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act. And that 
of course, is perfectly true. 

Parenthetically, I think he also alluded to the fact ihat there 
might not have been a great deal of Democratic committee involve- 
ment in it, either, since President Johnson, as has been noted here, 
wai: rather insistent on keeping the letter of every jot and title in 
the draft legislation that was sent up here. 

Nevertheless, Republicans did not participate in 19()5, and I 
think some members may have tried to impede the process a bit, 
but were unsuccessful in that. But what Al didn't mention, with 
his customary modesty, was that in subsequent reauthorizations of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, he, as ranking Re 
publican member of the committee, and his colleagues on our side 
were, indeed, very active in bipartisan efforts to extend and im- 
prove the Act, and particularly Title L 

I recall that Al fought a long, long — several years — and difficult 
battle to make the formula for the funding of Title 1 more equita- 
ble, particularly for the less wealthy states. And in the beginning, 
the formula was heavily weighed toward states like New York, 
California, and other states with higher per capita incomes. But 
that was corrected as we went along. 

As ranking member, also, he had a tremendous voice in injecting 
the notion, and at that time, the requirement, of parental involve- 
ment into the Act. And those are only two of so many contribu- 
tions that Al made and helped make to the Act. He wouldn't men- 
tion it, but as counsel, I feel compelled to. 

Al left the committee when he left Congress in 1978 when he was 
elected Governor of Minnesota. His successor as ranking member 
was the ranking member of the full committee on the Republican 
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side, the late John Ashbiook, and the ranking member of the Ele- 
mentary. Secondary, and Vocational Education Subcommittee was 

Mr. Goodling. , , j , 

Bill I'm very, very pleased to see you here today and to see >ou 

in the position that you are, sitting just next to the chairman, as 

ranking member of the full committee. 
Mr. Goodling. I am. It would be better sitting m his chair. 

[Laughter.] , u • i <■ 

Mr Radcuffe. Well. I'll tell you, much as I personally think of 
Mr Hawkins, and I'm sure we all do, I have for many years hoped 
for that. I guess hope springs eternal, but. as they say. I m not 
holding my breath. 

Mr"RADCLiFFE. But nevertheless, in H»S1. the Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act-and that is a response coming to your question at the be- 
ginning. Mr. Chairman-it became possible for the Republican side 
of the aisle, to rewrite a large portion of Federal education law. 
And it fell to Mr. Ashbrook and Mr. Goodling to direct that oper- 

''^rm pleased to say it fell to me, along with Dr. Richard Eugenio. 
who is now at FVnn State University and was then Mr. Goodling s 
principal staff person on the committee, to do the staff work on 
that And it fell to me to me, as counsel, to do the drafting ol what 
we called the Education, Consolidation, and Improvement Act^o 
19H1, which was folded into the Budget Reconciliation Act ot that 

"^'^Actuallv. we started two years earlier, as Mr. Goodling will cer- 
tainly recall, in earlier bills that incorporated what were v'rtualfv' 
identical to what eventually went into the 11>S1 rewriting of fcbLA, 
in which Title I became Chapter 1. I'm making a rather long story 
very brief, very short this morning. nyi i < 

Mr Ashbrook. Mr. ^^•'^odling, and I should also mention Mr, Jei- 
fers of Vermont-who is now, of course, a Senator from V ermont--- 
were under intense pressure from the Adminis. . ation. particularly 
from OMB director. Dave Stockman, to adopt the Admintstratiori 
proposal that rewrite of ESEA. which would have consolidated 
Title I with aid fbr handicapped children, and I believe, one or two 
other acts— Adult Education Act. perhaps, and then with other 
consolidations. ... i . • 

Our members felt-of course, Mr. Goodling, with long experi- 
ence—I'm not trying to make you older. Congressman, but with 
considerable experience in education at all levels— felt very strongs 
ly and John Ashbrook came to feel that this was really a mistake, 
and they opposed that. And with great courage, because it s not 
easy, as all of you members know, to oppose your own Presidential 
Administration on things. 

Well, you young, you more recent members on the Uemocraiic 
side may not know that, because 

[Laughter.] 

Mr Radcliffe. I'm sure Mr. Hayes will recall. 

I think, in summary, it is fair to say, and necessary to say be- 
cause this isn't recounted very often— and. obviously, 1 feel persori- 
ally quite strongly about it-it's fair to say that John Ashbrook 
and Bill Goodling. Jim Jeffers, the Republican side of the aisle, in 
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the circumstance of the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act, saved and 
preserved Title I, and it became Chapter 1. 

It was redrafted in a way that preserved every substantial and 
vital aspect of the original Title I, and I don t know of anyone who 
would take exception to that. Certainly, if anybody wants to, 
they're free to. But I think that was a great public service, and one, 
Mr." Goodling, that you must look back on and today regard as one 
of the highlights of your many services to the country. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, to make this a 
more coherent and not much longer presentation. And with that, 
again, to express what a very great pleasure it is to be here and see 
so many friends and people who contributed, and are still contrib- 
uting so much to American education, to our country. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Charles Radciiffe follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It Is a genuine pleasure for me to appear before this 

Committee, which I was privileged for two decades to serve as the 
Republican Counsel, Chief Counsel .^nd Staff Director. It is a 
particular pleasure to be here with my friend, Al Uuie, former 
Ranking Republican Member of the Committee, whom I served as 
counsel tor f i f t e»-n yearr^. And, of course, 1 am honored t o be a 
part of this d i r.t i nqu i shed panel of witnesses on the occaiiion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the enactment of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196S (ESEA) . 

This Act, and particularly title I assistance for disadvan- 
taged students, as Mr. Quie has noted, was an historic break- 
through for the federal role in education. Al also recalled that 
Republican members had very little influence on the original Art. 
I do recall, however, that our side pointed out defects in the 
title I funding formula that heavily favored school districts in 
the wealthiest States, thereby delaying Committee approval of the 
Act for two weeks, much to the displeasure of President Johnson. 

But, in the end, the President prevailed despite the unhap- 
plness of some Democratic Members with the formula, and the 
Administration bill quickly became law. In no small part this was 
d.ie t:) the ]eadprshi-) and per r.e ve r anr e of our Committee rhairman 
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^the late Adam Clayton Powell, whom we should «lso honor today 
along with the late Carl D. Perkins who chaired the subcommittee 
handling the legislation, I know from many conversations I had 
with Chairman Powell the pride he justly felt in having presided 
over the enactment of so much landmark education and social 
legislation . 

Al Quic, with customary modesty/ did not mention that in 
subsequent reauthorizations ot title 1 he led Republican members 
in bi-partisan support resulting in many significant improve- 
ments. 1 recall In particular his work in making the formula for 
distr ibut in^9 funds toUy equitable, in clarifying the permissible 
uses of these funds in the schools, and in providing for parent.il 
involveirent in title I programs. After 1965, Democratic and 
Republican members of the Committee worked in harmony to oversee 
the operation of title I and improve its provisions to better 
serve disadvantaged students and the schools they attended. 
Happily, under your leadership. Chairman Hawkins, and that of Mr. 
Goodling as the Ranking Republican Mf^mber , this proCffSis contin- 
ues . 

Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, I note with regret your 
announced intention to retire at the end of this Congress, and 
wish you many happy years of life outside Congress. You will be 
missed. I want to tell you how much I enjoyed working with you, 
and that i cherish your friendship as I value your service to our 
country. Yet I also hope that Mr . Goodling, the gentleman sitting 
phyiic.jlly and politically just to your rights might m(we into 
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your chair 5 This very likely Is a forlorn hope In the Immediate 
future, but It la one me Republicans have harbored for thirty- 
five years. 

In 1078 Al Qule was elected Governor of Minnesota, and left the 
Congress after having made enormous contr Ibut Ic.is* to the 1978 
reauthorization of title I and other titles of ELEA, In 1979 the 
late John Ashbrook of Ohio became the Ranking Pepublican Member 
of this Commltteei, and asked me to take on the duties of Staff 
Director as well as Chief Counsel on our side. William Clohan 
became our Counsel Cot Education and assisted grt-atly in a review 
of ESEA that led to its later revision. Bill leit our staff after 
the 1980 election to become Under Secretary of the Department of 
Educat ion. 



Mr. Ashbrook had opposed ESEA, but early in 1979 he asked u* 
to examine it to determine if it could be made le.s Intrusive on 
State and locdl control of our schools. It possible, he wanted a 
bii. to re-write the Act in a .^y that would reduce federal 
administrative burdens on our schools — which had grown to the 
extent of tci,-lrinq millions of hours each year tc comply with 
the complexities of the Act and its attendant regulations -- 
while preserving its benefits. He wanted such a bill to be 
accejjtabie tc public and private school administrators and 
teachers . 

At thir, same time, Mr - Goodlinq became our Ranking Member on 
tU*: subcommittee on El t-mer^t ar y , Seconder/ .md Voc.-.^tion^l Fduci 
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tlon^whlch has jurisdiction over the Act. He appointed Dr. 
Richard DlEugenio, now with the Pennsylvania State University, as 
hin staff advisor on the Subcommittee. 

In 1960, and aqaln in January, 1981, Mr. Aahbrook introduced 
bills having the main features of the bill he would latex in 1981 
introduce with Mr. Goodllng and Mr. Jeffords of Vermont, among 
other Republican members as cosponsors, as the **Education Consol- 
idation and Improvement Act of 1981. Essentially, this bill 
preserved the main features dind purposes of title I of ESEA as a 
separate program, while removing ^ host of dettiiled t equ i r emcnt ;» 
that urwitcf-b.'; jr 1 1 y ronii.*! j (^^t.ed i t. .jdmi n i ;s t r i . The of 
ESEA dnd liomt^ .iddl».ion3l tt'doul gicUit proijram:. ( somc^ 2 9 or 3 0 iii 
dll ) were conso 1 i d<il into <j ingle grant to th*- Stuite^ th.it 
could be used at the discretion of school districts for any of 
the piirposer> of the consolidated programs. Thus title I would 
become Chapter One, and the consolidated programs become Chapter 
Two . 

The opporturuty to .it- 1 Uri 1 1 y cnjct t. hi:, bill cum- in 19P1 
throtjqh the r t-c cue i \ \ <il i on** pr-at-M-, i^-t Bnd<j**t Curitr'.>l A( t , 

whereby £.uh::^t ,int i vp ] : 1 ^it i on rould be rewrit. tt;n to reciocf^ 
costs. We h.3id .i new ndtional administration ih 108 1 with th*^ 
inauguration of President Reagan, whose first major legislative 
initiative was to be the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. Mr. 
Ashbro(>K ^nd Mr, Good ling were intent on having the "Education 
("■.■>n:- o 1 \ dat i '"Ti .4nti Improvement Art*' includ»-d i ri that Act . Thr- 
Dirortor t hf Otii.f '1 M**ndv^''!"« f»t Htid<?*-'t, I)<ivid ::t.M KwMi., 
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was just as determined to see an Administration education consol- 
idation bill replace ours. Thus began a battle that would be 
fought out before the Republican leadership of the House and go 
right down to the final days before passage of the bipartisan 
Gramm-Latta substitute for the Majority version of the Budget 
Reconciliation Act, In the end, Messrs. Ashbrook and Goodling 
would win« 

This victory effrctlveiy J^^ve.l title I of KSEA from extinr 
tion, contirunn.9 it in the fotir. oJ Chapter One of the "Education 
r<m:>olldcitior. ^nd ImpTOvement Act." The Admi ni st r .^t i on propoi^al 
wj:v. woll intent loned, ami theoM.-tiCdl app^ai. It would Kdvt^ 

con^^oi idatf-d Title I .mcJ th.' ''Kdoc <i{. x r.v. of All Hr.nd i cipp^-d 
Childien Act** M.lo .i ^io<jU- ptCH^ram, witl. mr^^A mt.-rnal re::trir- 
tlons on the expenditure of funds for the education ot disadvan- 
taged and handicdippecj children ren.oved, and the proportion ot 
expenditures for these purposes left to each school district. 
Education qr^>ups, particularly those mo^t concerned with the 
edur.it ion of d i r.idvant a^^ed and r.and i capped children, opi)Cii.ed 
this. 

John Ashhrouk h^d c:l(r:.e tie-, to the Ohio Ai>sociation tor 
the Handicapped, which bitterly opposed such consolidation, and 
he was not inclined to tamper in any way with the existing Act 
for handicapped children. Moreover, he had become i n<^r eas i nq 1 y 
impressed by evidence* of the effectiveness of title I. Then too, 
quiU- irankly, w,.jl. r..itt.».^ed M,,it. t Adm i n i o t r a t i or. had not 
r,T.r-lt, d h.ni W,r)r i , t ■ i r t ; w 1 M y wh* h„id h i uwr^ 
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consolidation bill that was the product of two yeara of work with 
his Comrolttee staff and school administrators In Ohio and else* 
wh^re. He accordingly refused to Introduce the Administration 
bill, which normally the ranking Republican would have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this point, because it is often 
not appreciated: that, while some elements of the successful 
Gramm-Latta substitute for the Majority version of the Budget 
Reconci 1 idt 1 un Act. may h.-ive l>«?en put. toilet her in har.te, the 
♦'Education Consolidation and Improvement Act" was nut. I don't 
claim it was perfert^ but it was very carefully conceived cwrr a 
pt-riod of two yoars with the rid v it*; do/i^ni^ of State and IocjI 
richool ,*<im i n i s t r 'J t or i r un^ .iri.unJ the ridtiun. And it-, tiiiil I'tm; 
wa,^ reviewed not jur.t by Mr. Air.hbrook, but by Mr, Goodling, who;.e 
experience as a teacher and school administrator was and if^ tht 
most extensT^t of any Member ot Congress in living memory. 

Richard DlEugenio was an outstanding staff person. He and I, 
working separately ani as a team, went over the draft bill line 
by line with school admi n i e^t r at or i:. , For example, Mr. Chairman, I 
met in Sacramento with a committee of the Califorriia Atjsoc i at i wr» 
of School Administrators cons; it mg of federal program directort., 
of your largest school districts. They gave me cugqest i onii for 
specific language in Chapter One that would solv ; major adminis- 
trative headaches while pres*>rving the integrity of title 1 
protections. Rich DiEugenio arranged through the Philadelphia 
title I program dirert^^r for us to nu^ei in thdt city witti h i f> 
(rounter p,<r t ?v in f^even ''th»'r l.irq*^ ' '<^h()Ol i-* i ■-. T r i r t : . (.ill 
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members of the Council o£ Great City Schools) for a similar line- 
by-line scrutiny of the final draft of our bill. I made further 
changes suggested by them. 

The responsibility for the provisions of Chapter One rests 
with Its sponsors and their staff, but it was crafted with the 
help of experts who had an even more direct input than is custom- 
ary in the reqular process of Committee consideration. This is 
not to say that the regular legislative process through the 
Committee is not the preferred one, but only that we did a 
professionally responsible job under special circumstances. 

In the Senate, with Republican control, thf Budget Recoricil 
iation Act went thrt^uqh the committee procesi:,, rather thar. 
through a floor substitute bill as in the Houi^e, Senator Stafford 
of Vermont, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, did not like the Adminis- 
tration bill, but had no alternative of his own. So he introduced 
one identical to the Ashbr ook -Good 1 i r»9 "Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act." It went through the subcommittee t^nd then 
the full Senate committee with only one dissenting vote (Senator 
Gordon Humphrey (R-NH)) as part of the Senate version of ttie 
Budget Reconciliation Act. So our victory was complete. 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, I am proud to have dr^Ked ^he Act 
that includes the continuation of title 1 of ESEA ttiruugh Chapter 
One, very proiu^ of tl'if f. taff colleaguer^ with whcin 1 worked, and 
pr^'uder st ) 1 ] rrf t ht* Rpput' 1 i c.»n rTi«'intiO r r, 'if t h i ::. ''omiTu t t.r-i^ wh^' 
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m»de the basic policy decisions and directed our work. It Isn't 
easy for Members to stand on principle and oppose their own 
Administration, as you well know. It must have been particularly 
hard £ot John Ashbtook, who was a personal friend and long-time 
political ally of President Reagan, but he never flinched. In the 
end, even Dave Stockman told me he was pleased with the result, 
although it was not the precise one he sought. So, truly, "All's 
well Ihdt ends well!" 

Others on this pan^l have made suggest ions for the future- o£ 
>-h,ipt.er one. Not s .Jr pr i s > t,q 1 y , I agree with Al Qui- that U i r. 
p<,ir,nes;i to think in terms ol v,ijil r>ew i r, t iii, i on;:, ot tandr, . 
p,:-.th.r, I ho[-.f the ConmittPi' wiM .:.ttentiot, to way^. w- c^i> 

further concentrate available resource.s on student... and srhoM. 

h. ,ving the most need, and on programs within the schools that 
will contribute most to the early development ^nd mastery of the 
basic cognitive skills without which children cannot succeed in 
r,u society. I hope .nso that in the proce;,s you will carvful 

i, ,,t to impou.' further administrative bvjrdfn:3 on sclioul-, already 
all Ik ted with e x i. e i v<' tin r e due r ac y . 

we have all rorne to recognize, in varying degrees, t h..- 
limitations of federal legislation. But title I/Chapter One has 
brought ab,.ut a profuund and btnelicial change in the attention 
uur schools give to the special needb ot d i ^.advantaged children. 
Our hope for the future.-, at.d our chall-rngo for today, i J. tt.al we 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Charles. Certainly, the chair 
will subscribe to the things that youVe said. If the Republicans 
were slow learners, they've caught up very quickly, and certainly 
the individuals named have always stood out, I think, as being very 
illustrious members of this committee: Messers. Quie, Ashbrook, 
Jeffers, now Mr. Goodling. So this committee has produced some 
very, very good Republicans. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Hawkins. Quite apart from the levity, however, weVe 
glad youVe here and we still look forward to your contributions. 
The fact that you're in different roles now does not mean that we 
can't reach out and still avail ourselves of your services. 

The chair will yield to members for questions now from either 
side. 

Mr. Hayes, 1 yield my time to you. 

Mr. Hayf^s. I don't have any questions, but I enjoyed the testimo- 
ny, so much history. Maybe we ought to move along. 

Chairman Hawkins Yes, we'll attempt to incorporate the state- 
ments and the essence of what you've said in a final report which 
will be made, and 1 think that would be very, very helpful. And I 
think, Charles, weMl call you back into service to help edit that. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Vm sorry I was late. I 
was in my office with representatives from 0MB and the Depart- 
ment of Education fighting over a few little things, and therefore 
was delayed, and certainly did not want to miss my former col- 
league, Mr. Quie's presentation. 

Al has spent his life, in and out of government, trying to make 
sure that everyone, particularly those most in need, get the bene- 
fits that government should provide them. So, I'm sorry that I was 
not here. Vm glad he ran for governor. Had he not run for gover- 
nor, Td probably still be sitting down the line there someplace, 
rather than next to my dear Chairman. 

I think when 1 walked in Mrs. Martin was testifying on what's 
happening today. And you know, I was getting all excited up here, 
because all the testimony we had heard this past year, I think, has 
been that they're so afraid out there of the Federal auditors that 
they're not very creative and not very innovative. 

And I thought. "Gee, and she's telling us just the opposite.'' And 
I was glad to hear that that was something she had written many 
years ago. But I think the stnry you told about the Chairman is 
very fitting, because I think what it says is that this Chairman has 
spent his entire life trying to help anyone who was in need, anyone 
who was disadvantaged, no matter where they may have lived, the 
color of their skin, or anything else. And that's a great tribute to 
our Chairman. 

I would like to say to Mr. Hughes, I hope, in our recent authori- 
zations of different things, that wt have, perhaps, begun to get 
follow-through back to its original intention. Many of us on both 
Sides of the aisles have been trying to do that for quite some time, 
but once you get a grant, you know, it's pretty tough to give it up 
to anyone else. 

I think in all of our reauthorizations recently in these programs, 
the Chairman s emphasis has been excellence rather than just 
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access, and I think that's going to mean an awful lot to the im- 
provement of programs that we Consider ah good programs. I also 
think the fact that we are demanding excellence, not only access, 
will make them even better. 

I really think I should pay tribute to a young lady in the room 
who is responsible, as the director of compensatory education in 
the Department of Education, Mary Jean LaTendre, who, I think, 
has worked very closely with us to try to make sure that excellence 
in all of these programs is the word. And so we thank her for her 
efforts. 

Mr. Hayes. Strike that from the record. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. GooDLiNG. All of those of you who are mvolved in these pro- 
grams, we thank you for your efforts, the efforts of the past, and 
the present efforts to try to provide the very best we can for those 
most in need. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I have no questions, 
except I would like to make a brief comment. You know, certainly 
that this anniversary is reason to celebrate the success of the past. 
I think in all of your underlying testimony you acknowledged the 
fact that there are still many problems that have to be overcome. 

I reflect on the success of the past, but I also regret the failures 
of today and the future, unless we move to do some of the things 
like my colleague, Mr. Goodling, has recommended, such as ade- 
quately funding the Even Start program. It s that kind of program 
that follows up on follow-up, and those kind of programs that we 
need to make the linkages that we need to make. 

One of the things that several of you mentioned is the lack of 
money. And it seems that it comes down to priorities. And if we 
consider that the highest priority in this country has been over the 
last eight years or nine years, defense, defense, defense, then we 
have the need to know that education is the first line of defense. 
Those young people out there are not going to be able to provide 
that defense, unless they're well educated. 

And I think we have to remember in our celebration today that 
we have to consider, not just because weVe jubilant about the suc- 
cess of the past, that there are still problems that we have to over- 
come. 

Thank you* Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The chair again would like to 
thank the witnesses. May I just take three or four seconds to mdb 
cate~I think Albert Quie touched on it— and that is a need for 
teachers. Unfortunately, in many of these programs we get into 
blaming the children, without consideiing the fact that we Ve been 
very neglectful in terms of training, assisting, and recognizing com- 
petent teachers. 

Mr. Goodling and I, on a very bipartisan basis, have a bill now- 
pending which intends to address that problem. I know several of 
tne witnesses did mention it. It is one of the great deficiencies we 
have currently, in talking about goals for the year 2000. And yet 
weVe doing very, very little in order to train those who are going 
to teach the children. 
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I just want to assure you, we recognize that we have not complet- 
ed the task, and there are many things that we must do, and I 
think there are many individuals in the room today who are capa- 
ble of helping us. We essentially say thanks to all of you, and we 
will do the best we can to continue to improve the program so that 
25 years hence, some of you, at least, will be able to say, "Back 
there in 1990, we did do something/* 

Thank you. Thanks again. Al, come back again, will you? 

Mr. QuiE. Okay. When you get more money. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The next panel. Chapter 1 Success Stories: Mr. Bruce Smith, a 
teacher in McKinney Elementary School, Kentucky; Mr. Douglas 
Straight, teacher, Shickley High School, Nebraska; Ms. Juanita Gu- 
tierrez, student from Massachusetts; and Mr. Maurico Torrenegra, 
student from Connecticut. 

WeVe very pleased to have the students present today. May 1 ask 
each of you to try to be as brief as possible so that we can engage 
in questions and answers at the end of the testimony. If you have 
written statements, we hope you'll file those with the committee. 

We 11 begin with Mr, Bruce Smith. 

STATEMENTS OF BRK E SMITH, TEAC HER, McKINNEV ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOL; DOKJLAS STRAH;HT, TEACHER. SHH KLEY 
HHIH SCHOOL; JCANITA (;CTiERREZ, STl DENT, WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE: ANO MACRICIO TORRENECiRA, STCDENT, CMVERSI 
TY OF CONNECTK I T 

Mr. Smith. It's a great honor to be here to testify on behalf of 
the Chapter I program. I will begin with my personal testimony. 

I'm a native of Lincoln County. I live in a rural area called Hus- 
tonville, Kentucky. I graduated from B^astern Kentucky University 
with a Bachelor's degree in elementary education in IhHl, I then 
went back tc Eastern Kentucky University and completed my Mas- 
ter's degree in elementary education in 1989. Vm presently work 
ing on a Rank 1 in school administration, and will be completing 
that Rank 1 at Eastern in 1991. 

For the prev^ious four years, I have been a t€*arher at McKinney 
Elementary, where I attended as a child. I teach math to the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade students there at McKinney. As a stu- 
dent at McKinney Elementary, I participated in the Chapter 1 
reading program. 

Due to the individual attention that I received as a reading stu- 
dent, I was able to make substantial progress in developing my 
reading skills: skills such as using context clues, syllabication, com- 
prehension, identifying the main idea and topic. Chapter 1 not only 
assisted me in attaining basic skills, but also taught ne advanced 
life skills and has contributed to my success as a te^.cher. 

It was with my association v/ith the Chapter 1 program that I 
developed a love for reading. This desire has continued all through 
my life. Without the assistance of the Chapter 1 program, I would 
have fallen Dehind in my academic development. I would not have 
been able to pursue my dream of becoming a teacher 
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Everyone should have a chance to fulfill their dreams. I am here 
today as living proof that the Chapter 1 reading program is a suc- 
cessful program. 

In closing, I would like to leave you with these views. Ihe I hap- 
ter 1 program is improving the educational opportunities for chil- 
dren. The reason I can make that statement is because it promoted 
my well-being. I can also see through my own students reaching 
their potential because of the Chapter 1 program. 

It is my great hope that the Chapter 1 program will continue, 
just as it has in the last 25 years, because there are children who ^ 
need help in reaching their grade level in areas like reading and 
math. The students that I ter-h. and those who other teachers in- 
struct, are the future. O dents need to use their talents to 
work to their potential. \^ program like Chapter 1, every child 
will have a chance to fulH.! tneir dreams. 

Thank vou. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Douglas btraig.it. 
Mr. STRAKiHT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel my involvement in the Chapter 1 program as a fifth and 
sixth grader provided me with better opportunities for my career 
development. I had several problems in lower elementary grades 
with reading comprehension and spelling. I can recall the frustra- 
tions that I felt when I couldn't understand what I read even alter 
spending several hours with a tape recorder, trying to improve my 
reading skills. ,■ - , . 

The ability to sort out information was very difficult, because the 
stories we read were just a bunch of words wiih no meaning. It was 
difficult for me to apply reading comprehension to story problems 
in math because I was unable to keep one person who was doing 
something separated from another person who was doing some- 
thing. 

Mv enthusiasm upon entering the Chapter 1 program gave me a 
feeling of self-confidence because help was available. I participated 
in the program for two years, and my success allowed me to apply 
learning concepts that helped me in other classes. 

I feel Chapter 1 boosted my confidence to help me overcome the 
frustrations that I had previously felt. We all do not learn in the 
same way. and the importance which programs like these have 
have enabled all students to be successful. 1 feel 1 would not have 
had this opportunity to share my success with you today if so|"e- 
one had not recognized my need for help, and if that assistance had 
not heen available. 

Too often students are overlooked who really need that extra 
shot in the arm or that added boost to help them overcome the 
similar frustrations that I experienced. The Chapter 1 program en- 
abled me to graduate from high school and receive a Bachelor s 
degree in agricultural education. I presently teach in Shickley, Ne- 
braska, where I've been a member of the faculty for 10 years. 

My duties allow me the opportunity to work with students in the 
classroom, as well as in their home setting through the FFA pro- 
gram that I advise. Every day » can see how the learning process 
can be difficult for a few and easy for others. I understand how 
those who are in the need of extra help feel, so I try to provide a 
learning environment that provides success for those students. 
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I've had the opportunity to work with students, not only in the 
classroom, but in preparation for FFA leadership contests, and I 
find that these individuals excel as well as those who do not need 
assistance through the Chapter 1 program. 

Without such available services, I believe people like myself 
would not be a success story, but might be dependent upon others. 
I come from a rural setting and a small school system. The classes 
I teach may be less than 10 in numbers, and our high school stu- 
dents are less than 50. But I feel that size should not make a differ- 
ence in determining the need for programs such as Chapter 1. 

Yes, money may become a big factor, along with others, in deter- 
mining the future of such programs, but I think we've got to real- 
ize that it's the youth of our Nation that depend on Chapter 1 and 
other programs to be successful citizens. Through my participation 
in the Chapter 1 program, in addition to my experience in working 
with past students of the program, I see a strong need for the 
Chapter 1 program to be available in every school, both large and 
.small. 

And I'm confident the Chapter 1 program and its success will 
continue. Thank you. 
Mr. Haves. Ms. Gutierrez. 

Ms. Gutierrez. Good morning. I'm a former Chapter 1 student at 
Brooklyn Avenue school in East Los Angeles. I did not realize that 
Chapter 1 had contnbuted so much to my education until my fifth 
grade teacher infoi ed me. Chapter 1 supplements and enriches 
the education of economically disadvantaged children. With teach- 
er aides, reading labs, math labs, educational equipment, cultural 
events, and field trips, children who otherwise would not have the 
opportunity to receive a great education do, and learn. 

Chapter 1 has enriched the lives of many children in Los Angeles 
Unified School District. The Chapter 1 program works very dis- 
creetly, supplementing and enriching the education of students in 
Los Angles Unified School District. By being discreet, students do 
not feel as if they are inadequate and can see themselves at the 
same level as their peers as they improve academically. 

Chapter 1 funds are used in a variety of ways and are tailored to 
children's needs. By providing teacher aides, Chapter 1 enables dis- 
advantaged children to receive the attention and help they so des- 
perately need. Most of the schools in East Los Angeles and in Los 
Angeles, in general ♦ are overcrowded, and teachers aren't able to 
aid every child. 

In addition, Chapter 1 has been able to foster long lasting friend- 
ships, like the one Ms. Ronna Cole, my fifth-grade teacher and I 
share. Reading labs help children improve their reading skills. 
These labs are of great help, especially to those children who have 
not yet mastered the English language. I speak Spanish at home, 
and it was through these special reading labs that I was able to 
read and write in English. 

As many know, our Nation's children lack math skills. Chapter 1 
targets this problem by offering special math labs to those chil Iren 
who cannot afford a tutor or receive that extra help at home. If it 
had not been for these special math labs, I would not have been 
able to take calculus with one of the most famous teachers of East 
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Los Angeles, Mr. Jaime Escalante. whose talents were recognized 
in the movie "Stand and Deliver. " 

In addition, funds provided by Chapter 1 are used to purchase 
special equipment such as tape recorders which children can use to 
improve their pronunciation and analytical skills. 

The cultural events are unique, since many of these children 
cannot attend cultural events due to economic constraints. Hence, 
children are introduced to new cultures, and given the opportunity 
to learn and broaden their horizons. I recall groups like AKLU 
IRIS" and the Chinese ribbon dancers that performed at these 
events These cultural events promote knowledge and respect for 
other cultures, while instilling pride in the child's own culture. 

Field trips provide the visual and hands-on learning that t^ese 
children would not otherwise receive. I remember trips to La Brea 
tar pits, the Los Angeles zoo, and Lauries. A new world was open 
to me, since my parents had never taken me to those places. Ihe 
field trips are also open to parents so that they, too, can share in 
their children's learning 

Chapter 1 was present in the beginning of my academic career, 
where it made the most difference. It was a building block upon 
which others were built. Due to those supplemental resources that 
every child should have. I was able to continue to do well in school, 
and to attend one of the Nation's most prestigious liberal arts insti- 
tutions and women's colleges, Wellesley College. I will be graduat- 
ing in June 1992. and I plan to pursue a Ph.D. in education or go to 
law school, since there are very few Mexican-Americans with 

Ph.D.'s. , . n 

I would like to leave you with this thought: Even though we will 
be celebrating the 25th anniversary of the Elementary and becond- 
arv Education Act and the Chapter 1 program during these two 
days, and the success of Chapter 1, there .s still a lot to be done. 

There are still children who are not receiving an adequate educa- 
tion and who are dropping out of school. For every success, there 
are thousands who do not make it. Therefore, we need your contin- 
ual support in trying to reach those disadvantaged children. 1 hope 
that all of you will continue to support educational programs hke 
those of Chapter 1. 

The children are our future, and the key to a better tomorrow is 
education I hope that vou can commit yourselves to this task even 
more than you already are. The future of this country depends on 
how well we educate our children, and take into account the needs 
of minorities, since the number of minorities is rapidly increasing. 

I would also like to add that we can't blame parents v ithout 
taking into account the issues in the community the student is 
raised in, the school system, and the lack of resources. And 1 agree 
with Ms. Martin, we need more funds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Torrenegra. 
Mr. Torrenegra. Good morning. 
Mr. Hayes. Good morning. 

Mr. Torrenegra. My experience was based— 1 came tour years 
ago from Colombia, South America, and I had little knowledge of 
English. I started in a bilingual program where I stayed for one 
year, and I really didn't need much help from the Chapter 1 pro- 
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gram at that time. After a few years, I realized that I could have 
helped my friends in some subjects in whichi was able to excel 

I also understood about the parental influence, the importance 
that it represented in every child, I started attending some of the 
meetings of the Chapter 1, and my mother has been actively in- 
volved in it, 

I will read my statement now. It s very brief 

Throughout my academic life, I have discovered that the most 
important factor that influences my performance in school is the 
interest that my mother shows in my school-related activities. This 
she has accomplished by being actively involved in the organiza- 
tions that are offered by the schools I have attended, both in Co- 
lombia, South America, and in the United States, 

In the latter, she was referred to the Chapter 1 district parent 
advisory committee. From that time, she began attending all the 
conferences and workshops. As a result, she became a Chapter 1 
national member and treasurer of the Waterbury District. At the 
same time, I became aware of an afterschool tutoring session in niy 
school sponsored by Chapter 1. I began attending and tutoring my 
friends in different subjects. 

Also, on the weekends, I attended some of the conferences, vork- 
shops, and discussions. The result of our involvement in Chapter 1 
has been the opening of many doors. Some of these are a job for my 
mother in the program and orientation in my career and college 
decision. We are very grateful for the help that we have received 
by the program, and we will continue to contribute for its enhance- 
ment. 

I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to be 
here; feel free to ask any questions. Thanks. 

Mr. Hayes, We thank all of you I would like at this time to call 
on my colleague, Mr, Goodling, to see if he has any questions or 
comments? 

Mr. Goodling. I don't have any questions, but I, first of all, want 
to thank the two teachers for taking your compassion into a field 
that is much in need. Tm sure you understand better than many of 
your colleagues the needs of every child in the school. 

To the two students, I would hope that perhaps you, too, might 
decide to go into the teaching profession. Recently we had about 
300 students on the floor of the House that I was addressing, and 
they were to be the brightest and the best. And one young lady in 
the back of the room in a rather— in my area, we'd say mart-aleck 
tone— said, '*And what are you going to do to make sure we have 
better teachers in the classroom?*' 

And I said, *'Well, Til answer that by asking you a question. 
Since you're supposed to be 300 of the brightest and the best, how 
many of you are going into teaching?" And we got five hands that 
went up pretty rapidly, but five others that, you know, aren't going 
to make it, because they only got up about this far. But that's all, 
out of 300 students. 

And so I would encourage you, if you haven't definitely made up 
your mind on something else, or after a while, if you decide you d 
like an experience where you can really feel every minute of every 
day that you're helping someone, try the teaching profession. 
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I hope some of the young ladies at Wellesley learned a lot from 
the First Lady when she visited your campus. I think she has a lot 
to teach, and I thank you all very much for testifying before us 
today. I appreciate it, and good luck. 

Ms. Gutierrez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. I, too, want to, as an addendum to what my colleague 
has said, express my appreciation to you for your very valuable tes- 
timony. I may have a couple of questions. One that keeps stickmg 
in my mind, is that you reach a plateau which led you to become 
teachers, the two of you. 

Were you the beneficiaries of any support programs, grants, or 
students loans, in your efforts to get your education? 

Mr. Smith, 1 received a grant for my t^ducation, a Pell grant. 

Mr. Hayes, Pell grant? What about yi>u? 

Mr. Straight. When I was in fifth and sixth grades, I developed 
a severe hearing loss, and at that time, after high school, moving 
into my college years, I was able to secure, yes, a loan. 

Mr, Hayes. A loan? 

Mr. Strai(;ht. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. You didn^t default did you? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Straight, I was-that was one thing that I definitely want 
to mention, I think from that first panel that we had, and what 1 
gathered from yesterday it was 21 years ago when 1 was in the pro- 
gram, so it was fairlv new. Parental involvement really wasn t iia 
heavy ai that time as it is today. I think that's very important. 1 
think Tve got my mother to thank for a lot, from the standpoint 
that she picked up where Chapter 1 left off and helped me get to 
where I am today, 

Mr. Hayes. Good, fve raised this question only because even the 
grant programs and the student loan programs, both are suffering 
from that incurable disease, it seems to me, lack of funds. So some 
of us are quite interested in making sure that this program for 
kids, particularly those who are economically disadvantaged, irre- 
spective or race or sex, should be continued. I don't know whether 
you share my opinion or not. 

I think that one of the best defenses this nation can ever have is 
to make one of its top priorities to educate its young, not necc-ssan- 
ly to spend it on a $Sr)0-million Stealth 2 bomber. 

I want to thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. I have none, but let me just indicate that 
unfortunately Mr. Goodling was called to the floor. Both of the edu^ 
cation bills are coming up, and he has agreed to represent the com- 
mittee. 1 didn't want you to believe that he was just running away. 
He wanted some way of reaching him. 

But I think it s wonderful to have you students here, and the 
teachers. 

The teaching profession is a wonderful field. I certainly urge yq^' 
to give it consideration, as opposed to, as Mr. Goodling says, going 
into politics. If you're in his district, you'll run against him. 

But in any event, thank you very much. Your testimony is appre- 
ciated 

Mr, Hayks. Thank you. 
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Vd like to call now the final panel, panel number three, com- 
prised of state and local people: Dr. Judith Billings, Dr, Shirl Gil- 
bert, Dr. Gwendolyn Baker, Mrs. Joan ruth Hirshman, Mrs. Sharon 
Wallace-Free, and Mrs. Mariela Torrenegra. If you'd come forward, 
please. 

The testimony will begin with you, Ms. Billings. 

STATEMENTS OF JUDITH BILLINGS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON; SHIRL GIL- 
BERT, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT, INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM; GWENDOLYN BAKER, PRESIDENT, NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION; JOANRUTH HIRSHMAN, 
PRINCIPAL, LINGELBACH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; SHARON 
WALLACE FREE, TEACHER, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK; AND MAR- 
lELA TORRENEGRA, PARENT 

Dr. Billings. Mr. Chairman, 1 am Judith Billings, State Superin- 
tendent of PubHc Instruction in the State of Washington. Chair- 
man Hawkins, and Members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, I am so pleased to be asked 
to be with you today to share in this 25th anniversary of the Chap- 
ter 1 program. 

It's also a pleasure to be on this side of the podium again, since I 
had the experience* ,is you well know, during the time that the 
Hawkins-Stafford Amv>ndments were being drafted and passed, to 
work as a staff membtT of the subcommittee, and feel very proud 
to have had a hand in what eventually came out in that piece oi 
legislation which has done so much to improve programs for chil- 
dren in the United State.>. 

It is with great pleasure that I take this opportunity to present 
testimony on behalf both of our office, the State Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, the State Board of Education, 
and particularly all of Washington State's students who have had 
an opportunity to benefit over the years by our Chapter 1 services. 

I want to compliment this committee on the strong bipartisan 
support that it gives to education, Chapter 1, and to all other edu- 
cational programs. My particular office in our state is a nonparti- 
san office, in recognition of \'he fact that children are not born 
with, as I always say, Rs and Ds stamped on their heads. 

They are all children. They are all our children, and they all de- 
serve our unequivocal support lo make them successful And ihis 
committee has always exemplified that approach in its approach to 
programs for children. 

I also want to thank both the Congress and the steering commit- 
tee, the Department of Education, in making it possible for us to 
celebrate. 

During the 2') years I've been in education, 1 have had an inter- 
est in Title I /Chapter 1 and have had an opportunity to experience 
the program at the local level as a teacher, at the state level as 
director of our Chapter I program, also at the National level, as 
chairman of our legislative committee, when ' was a member of the 
National coordinators group, and then, certainly, the opportunity 
here in 1987 and 1988, to work with many of you staff members 
that I see and did have such a terrific time in working with this. 
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We worked through the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments, and that 
experience was really eyeK)pening for me in terms of the care that 
was taken to make certain that that bill was very carefully crafted. 
It was also gratifying to me to see how carefully members of the 
committee listened to the experience that I had to offer after 
having been in the field i nd worked with the program for that 
long. 

It meant that they wer^- very interested, not simply \n the poli- 
tics, or the drafting of a bill, but they really wanted some legisla- 
tion that could do good things for kids, that would work well once 
it got down to the local level. And again, that, to me, as someone 
who'd worked at the local level, was terrific to know. 

As we celebrate the effectiveness of Chapter 1, it really gives us 
an opportunity, again, to underline how impwrtant it is that we 
support these ':inds of programs. Last year, the House suggested a 
billion dollars in improvements to the Chapter 1 program in addi- 
tional funding. It was particularly gratifying this year to see that 
both the House and Senate asked for thai billion dollars extra in 
Chapter 1, that would go a long way toward full funding. 

And I certainly hope that as we look at whatever it is that s 
coming out of the current budget negotiations, that we find a lion's 
share of that money remaining in that program. Because we all 
know that it is a program that works, and it is a program where 
still, currently, we serve less than half of the children who could 
benefit from the program. So it behooves us to keep up that strong 
push lor adequate funding for our kids. 

Tne success of this program has also led to a number of other 
programs like it. I am sure that there are a number of other states 
who have done the same thing. But in 1984, the Washington State 
legislature did adopt a program virtually identical to Chapter 1. 
which is funded with state monies, the compensatory ed program 
called the Learning Assistance Program. 

We currently put $7 million per biennium into that program to 
provide added suppc rt to children with the same sorts of needs that 
children have who qualify for Chapter 1. 

Good things have continued to happen in Chaptei 1 over these 2;> 
years, accommodating the reeds of children, of teachers, of parents, 
and, certainly, of course, the essential services to children based on 
the kinds of individual needs that they have. 

One of the things that I most pleased to see in the reauthoriza- 
tion in 19S8, was the continued stress on additional and more effec- 
tive parent involvement. Again, research continues to show us that 
probably the key to making children successful is haying parents 
deeply involved in a meaningful way in their children's education, 
interested in what's going on, feeling free to be in and out of the 
school, and supporting the school with what they do with the child 
at home. 

A second key part of Chapter 1 now is the additional collabora- 
tion between Chapter 1 and the regular educational programming. 
Chapter 1 was never meant to take the place of basic education. 
That remains the responsibMity of the states and the localities. 
What it is meant to do is supplement, to help, to make certain that 
that education can be effectively delivered to all children, regard- 
less of what kinds of disadvantages they may have. 
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And it is gratifying to see that there is now, again, a much closer 
connection and collaboration between regular teachers and Chap- 
ter 1 teachers, so that Chapter 1 services do directly support basic 
education and make it possible for children to be successful in the 
basic education program. 

In parent involvement issues, one other thing that 1 want to 
mention at this point is that, again. Chapter 1 has pointed the way 
here, both with its stress on parent involvement and, also, the un- 
usually successful program initiative that came out of the Secre- 
tary's office. We found that our parent advisory council in the 
State of Washington, wanting to be able to recognize programs, de- 
cided that they would begin that same kind of program, specifically 
to recognize outstanding parent involvement programs. 

So beginning this year, we will be inviting local education agen- 
cies to apply and tell us what theyVe doing in their parent pro- 
grams at the local level, and we will be recognizing them at the 
state level in much the same way as the Secretary's initiative rec- 
ognizes programs at the National level 

One of the other key parts of Chapter 1 in terms of trying to 
bring excellence, as well as equity into the system, was the pro- 
gram improvement piece, which I must comment again, was one of 
those pieces that as we worked through the legislation, took us the 
longest to perfect. 

As I recall, it was the last afternoon ifter the last conference 
that we put the final touches on the wording of that particular 
piece of the legislation, which only points out how important that 
was to making certain that the Chapter 1 program grows in its suc- 
cess, so that we're certain that where those funds are being ex- 
pended, they are being used to the best uses possible in terms of 
helping students succeed. And I believe we ve done that. 

It was also wise on the part of Congress to decide there would be 
a separate appropriation to states specifically for program improve- 
ment purposes, because that means that there is a part of the 
money that comes to the state that can be used for nothing else but 
making certain that programs improve, and that local districts who 
need that kind of assistance get that kind of assistance. 

So, again, that is one of the pieces of Chapter 1 that is making a 
big difference. 

One of the very interesting pieces, too. that goes along with that 
particular part of Chapter 1 is that— you may call it ".ail wagging 
the dog." And some of our people did, as we went around the 
Nation talking about the new legislation and said, "Well, you 
know, if you have to go in and look at programs for every student, 
and you have to be sure that thr re kids are succeeding, that means 
you're going to have to go back and look at the whole program. 
Doesn't that mean that Chapter 1 is kind of pushing for program 
improvement all the way around in the schools?'* 

And our response was, ''You bit. And if it does that, good for 
Chapter 1, because it makes us go back, then, and look at program 
improvement overall to make certain that we have good programs 
for children, and that they are doing the best throughout the edu- 
cational system." That, in itself, will make Chapter 1 much more 
effective. If you have the best kind of basic program, then Chapter 
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1 can truly do what it's meant to do, and that's help for those who 
are disadvantaged. . 

One of the things, however, at this point that is increasingly 
clear, and I would be remiss if I did not comment on it, is that this 
program was begun back in IDH') as a part of the war on poverty. 
We haven't won that war. If anything, we've taken steps back- 
wards. 

We have been in a system where our social policy has meant 
that more and more children are living in poverty now than were 
previously. The largest single group living in poverty are children. 
The fastest growing group living in poverty are children. And when 
we have children who come from those kinds of circumstances and 
then have the attendant health problems, dysfunctional families, 
lack of support at home, they cannot come into the educational 
system ready to make use of even the very best system. So we have 
a long way to go. , i .u 

I do want to compliment this committee, and particularly the 
chairman. Mr. Hawkins, for unrelenting support of children and of 
children's programs, because it is only with that solid base that we 
are going to be able to make the kind of progress we need to make 
in making certain that the next generation of children are success- 
ful. 

And I guess I just want to take this opportunity to urge this com- 
mittee to maintain that commitment, that bipartisan approach, to 
be, as Mr, Hawkins has always been, interested in children all over 
the Nation, not just in children from the district that he repre- 
sents. 

I must sav, again, that that was one of the things to me that was 
most inspiring about working with this committee, knowing that 
there was not a concern onlv for the areas that were represented 
bv various members, but also that there w^as truly a generic con- 
cern for all children. It's only with that kind of widespread concern 
that we will have the kinds of programs that will benefit all the 
children in this nation. 

So, again, 1 hope that Chapter 1 maintains the kind of leadership 
that it has shown. Ix)ng before others were interested in these 
areas. Chapter 1 was interested in disadvantaged children, migrant 
children, children who were dropping out, the children who were of 
preschool age, who needed help in support services, such as coun- 
seling, home visitors, those kinds of things that help children be 
successful in health services, in services for handicapped children, 
and in services for those children who are in honiCfi- for neglected 
and delinquent children. 

I guess I would just make this comment also. At least in the 
State of Washington, it is a fact that of our prison population, H4 
percent of them are high scho(^l dropouts. It costs us over $25,000 a 
year to house each one of those people. Had we put that money in, 
on the early end, to support good educational programs for chil- 
dren, we would retain that kind of money; we wouldn't have that 
kind of population in prison. 

And we would not have, in our state alone, our investment— 
which is no investn-jent, but is, in essence, a waste— 87 percent in- 
crease in spending for prisons, while we have only a 24 percent in- 
crease in spending for schools. 
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So, again, 1 cannot underline strongly enough the necessity for 
leadership from the Federal level to make certain that we do put 
our resources into children. Everyone who has spoken liere today 
has spoken of the fact that children are, in fact, the basis of our 
future, that the education of children is the most important thing 
we can do. 

Again, 1 want to thank this committee on this occasion for 
always being there with more than rhetoric, with good legislation, 
and with money where their mouth has been. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Judith Billings follows:] 
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llr. Chrtnnw; rnwiHim ol Hou«« Suboooin*!^ on El^^ 
Mid vocational Eduoanon: 

It is a pleasura and an honof to bs with you today. 

I want to thank the mambers of tha coiTwnittea tor tto oppof^^ 
tastmxyiy on behalf of the Washington State Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the State Board of Education, the federal Chapter l Proflram. and all of 
Washington state s students who benefit from Chapter l sennces. I appreciate the 
obvious bioartisan support and concern from ail members for edvocatinQ children's 
needs, it is espedaBy gratifying to see a Representaliva from the state Washington 
on the committee to help further the cause of equal educational opportunity for our 
nation's children. 

I am also deeply grateful to the Congress and the Department of Education for 
piovi(^ us the opportunity to help recognize the 25th anniversary of the 
rma l/Chaptar 1 program - the largest federal program of assistance to elementary 
and secondary schools for the education of disadvantaged students. 

I am proud to be included in this important occasion because the Chapter 1 program 
haa been of special interest to me during my 25 years in education at the local, state. 
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and national tovsls. I reflect almost daHy on the opportunity I had in 1987 and 1988 to 
work as a staff mernber with this committee as we drafted the elementary /secondary 
amendments and moved through to final approval. 

The 25th anniversary of the Elementary and Secondary Educistion Act gives us a 
charKs to celetxate the effectiveness and success of the Chapter 1 program and an 
opportunity to focus on the importance of providing supplemental compensatory 
services to preschool, elementary, and secondary students across the nation. In part, 
this importance was exemplified in Rscal Yeat (FY) 1990 when the House 
Appropriations Committee requested a historic billion-dollar increase for the Chapter 1 
program. Ouhng this session of Congress BOTH House and Senate appropriators 
have recognized the importance of Chapter 1, its successes and effectiveriess, by 
lecommending more than a billion new dollars for the program in FY 1991 . I 
encourage this committee's continued support for the full funding of Chapter 1 . 

I am pleased to report to you that your leadership in helping disadvantaged students 
has not gone unnoticed. In 1984, the Washington State Legislature established a 
state*funded remediation program that is almost identical to the federally-funded 
Chapter 1 program. This Learning Assistance Program (LAP) receives approximately 
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TMUmony of JudHh A. BiUlnga 

Wattungton 9Mm Supf mtudin of Pt^ inttnictton 

$70 million in state funds for ths cunrent t)iennium. 

Good things are happening in Chapter 1. It is a program that has continued to grow 
and expand, acoommodating many of the needs of kxal education agencies. 
te,^ichers. parents, and. of course, students. It is a program that has pn>ven effective 
in providing essential sendees to children t)dsed on their ind^ Evaluative 
findings consistently point to the benefits to participaiing students, including greater 
parent involvement increased collaboration among the student's regular program and 
supplementpl services, and development of successful program improvement 
strategies which foster and encourage systematic, purposeful change based on 
reviews of student progress and program objectives. 

During the past 25 years, we have witnessed a great deal of growth and modifications 
to the Chapter 1 program that have emphasized the changing needs of children and 
thecountry. The most noteworthy of these d anges occurred during the recent 
enactment of the Hawkins/Stafford Eler. ;entary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1968 (Public Law [P.L] 100-297). Although this enactment continued 
the original intent of Title I - .to provide financial assistance to state and local 
educational agencies to meet the special needs of such educationally-deprived 
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cNtdren at the preschool, elementary, ^condary krveis../ - it also ^dded new 
provisions to ensure quality and equal educatK«nal opportunities for students. 

Prkx to oo m mentlno on the specHic proviskxis of P.L 100>297, 1 think it appropriate at 
this point to comment and congratulate Chairman Augustus F. (Qus) Hawkins for the 
thoughtful leadership and initiative demonstrated throughout the reauthorization 
process, in additkxi, it is important to acknnwled^ the peroeptiveness and diligent 
work of the committee members who provkjed the necessary input. As indkxted in 
my opening remarks, the Chapter 1 program has been in the forefront of federal 
programs in parerrtal involvement, and activities designed to enharice indivkjual 
student needs have been a top pnority since the program's inceptkxi in 1965. The 
1988 legislatkx) added several new proviskxis to enhance the effectiveness of these 
strer^gths at the state and k>cal levels. 

Most rx3tat)le of these were the 'Program ImprovemenT provisions. As tfie 
centerpiece of the Elementary and Secondary Improvement Amerxlments. the 
program improvement plan provktos direction as weH as a mechanism for annual 
review of progress at the state, school district, and school buMing. The purpose of 
the improvement plan is to assure student arxJ school success through enhanced 
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aducational services, avxl uWmetely, to maintair and assure the integrtty qf the federal 
program. 

TDe school improsment planning has also acted as a catalyst ri the formation of 
another importwit educatkxial partnership - that of collatxxation arnong varkxis 
avaitat3le sen/lces (from the state, community, regional, parental, school district, and 
school levels) for the purpose of designing and implementing the rnost effective 
instmcbonal strategies for an students. In Washington, we have obsenwl a revitaltzed 
spirit of t)road-based involvement as a result of the program improvement component 
and we are anxious to continue with our state responsikMlity to provide support to local 
agoncies to improve their effectiveness. At the federal level, you have kMer most 
helpful by providing a separate authorization for funds to assist local agencies in 
providing direct educational sennces in schools implementing program improvement 
plans. 

Another important new provision established committees of practitioners for 
developir g the state improvement plan, state rulemaking, and the capital expenses 
progran .. TTiese oommWees consist of administraton, teachers, parents, and 
members of local boards of education from urban and rural school districts. They are 
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r«pr«s«ntativ« of local curriculum spadilKti, c f gorteal staff, and stata agancy 
parsonnal, induding Chaptar 1 staff, tha raading and language arts supervisor, the 
math suparvlsa and tha private school supervisor. 

Tha committee members, with a txoad range of expertise and experience, are 
instrumental In assisting our state agency in implementing the requirements and 
policias of the new law. They, along with the Chaptar 1 State Advisory Council, act in 
an advisory capacity on many pertinent Chapter 1 topics. 

The Hawkins/Stafford Amendments also addressed the need for increased parental 
partictpation in the programs. As a result, we are implementing a new ar)d exciting 
state advisory council activity pattarr)ed after the Secretary's Inmathm for Identifying 
UnusuaJly Successful Programs Serving Disadvantaged Youth, In our state, the 
advisory council wi te Invttir^ local education agencies to nominate outstar)ding 
parental programs which provide strong advocacy for disadvantaged children. The 
nominated programs wNI be examined for overall quality and those selected will t>e 
ackrxTwiedgad tyy the Washington State Board of Education at conferences, Chapter 1 
workshops, and In kx»l educatkxi agencies. TTie ultimata outgrowth of this advisory 
councH activity is to develop and disseminate a sourcebook of parent initiated activities 
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that are represamativa of outstandina Chaptar 1 programs in tha stata. 

Whila thara are numerous positive aspects to the Chapter 1 program, I woukj be 
remiss in not stressing one of the key factors we face in attempting to successfully 
educate our children. We must keep in mind that tha number of at-risk children is 
irK:yeasir)g at a faster rate than any other portion of our school populatk>n. Even 
though the Chapter 1 program is found in about 90 percent of the nation*8 school 
districts, and serves almost five million pupils, it is estimated that roughly half of the 
eligibia student population remains unserved. 

Thus, it has become increasingly dear that we must be able to deal with the whole 
child arKi be prepared to provide programs that meet their complex arvd 
comprehensive needs. To be responsive to their needs requires the cooperative 
efforts of state and federal agencies, educational institutkxis, and entire communities. 
We must all be willing to recognize the problems, seek appropriate sohjtkins and make 
a concerted effort towards applying programs that can assure student success. The 
educatkxi of chikjren f puat remain our paramount concern. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary, and 
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Vocadona) Education, please cominua your unequivocal support for the Chapter 1 
program that has meant so much for disadvantaged students. As validated by 
evaluative findings and research studies, this is a program that has a profound impact 
on the educational growth of millions of students annuaHy. It is a program that is not 
only productive in enhancing academic growth, txjt also has the potential, based on 
25 years of experience and expertise, to become the nucleus, through collaboration 
other programs, to improve educational quality for aU children. 

Your approach to the needs of students has tseen encouraging to all of us for whom 
education is an everyday working priority. Your positive impact on education, 
especially the population of at-risk students, has not gone unrx)ticed t>y the 
educational community. R is greatly appreoated. 

Thank you orx^e again for this opportunity to preserrt this testimony to you. H is our 
wish and goal that this 2Sth anniversary of the Title I/Chapter 1 program be viewed as 
one important step toward celebrattng a 'golden anniversary,' and many more to 
foNow. 
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Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Dr. Billings. 

I should have said at the beginning, your testimony is very 
meaningful and has a lot of good content to it, which is ^ Ipful. 
Your entire statement, as you know, is a part of the record. Those 
of you who have prepared statements, the entire statement will be 
made a part of the record of this hearing, and if you just care to 
summarize or deal with the highlights of it, it might expedite time 
a little bit. 

Dr. Gilbert. 

Dr. Gilbert. Thank you. To the Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins, 
Chairman, to Congressman William Goodling, to other esteemed 
Members of the United States House of Representatives Committee 
on Education and Labor, I bring you greetings from the 48,000 stu- 
dents of the Indianapolis public schools; from the Superintendent, 
Dr. Lorenzo Dixon; the President of the Board, Mr. Donald Payton; 
and the Indianapolis community. 

May I open this testimony by sharing our commendation to the 
Chairman for many years of dedicated service and commitment to 
our nation, and to this deliberative body. We feel that the contribu- 
tion that has been made will long be a part of what's going on in 
education in America, and Congressman Hawkins, we commend 
and congratulate you for your leadership over the years. 

First, may I share that I feel it a special honor to be able to sit 
with yo : this morning to share several critical issues and celebrate 
several successes related to the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, and Title I, which I know must be considered by policy 
makers at all levels if we are going to stem the tide of mediocrity 
and illiteracy which is streaming out of urban public schools at the 
elementary and secondary level in this nation. 

I am honored to do so at this point in tim'? as we celebrate the 
silver anniversary of this Act which has provided opportunities for 
compensatory services to millions of public school students across 
the Nation. 

I appear before you this morning representing 25 years of public 
school experience, including some five years as an elementary 
teacher and principal— an elementary teacher, rather, in the St. 
Louis public schools, some three years as assistant principal and 
principal in that same system, and 17 year? of central office posi- 
tions, including the last 12 being at executive levels in Illinois, and 
Virginia, and now in Indiana. 

These years in the bowels of urban public education in our great 
Nation have given me a view and a perspective of the system, 
which I hope has prepared me to substantially share with you this 
morning, as we delve into the problems, issues and challenges 
facing us as we reflect upon the educational reform movement, and 
the celebration of these 25 years of Chapter 1. 

Finally, I come before you from my position as Chairman of the 
Superintendent's Commission of the National Alliance of Black 
School Educators, which counts among its membership some 96 
black urban superintendents who hold forth in a majority of the 
urban big-city school s^tems in our Nation. 

There aie many positive aspects of Chapter 1 under the Haw* 
kins^Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
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Amendments of 1988 which have operationally improved imple- 
mentation of the Act. May I share a few of these with you? 

The increased level of funding, which will permit more children 
to be served, which has come out of your deliberations. 

The nonmatching requirement for implementing school-wide 
projects, which has permitted some districts, including the Indian- 
apolis public schools, to have schoolwide projects for the first time. 

The goals or mechanisms for parent involvement, which encour- 
age and promote greater parental participation in the educational 
process, which we all know is absolutely necessary if we're going to 
make a difference in the lives of young people across this Nation. 

The emphasis on the attainment of advanced skills by Chapter 1 
students. 

The provision of continuity of services to students who continue 
to be educationally deprived, but who may no longer be in greatest 
need, for an additional two years. 

Emphasis on greater achievement outcomes for Chapter 1 stu- 
dents through the program improvement and school improvement 
mechanisms. 

The provision for reimbursement for capital expenses involved in 
serving non-public-school students. 

The opportunity^ for districts to assess funding preschool/parent 
continuing education programs through our Even Start effort. 

These are just a few of the reasons for us to celebrate this far- 
reaching and visionary legislation, and to express appreciation to 
those of you who poss^sed the vision to pen the original legislation 
and shore-up that original law with the 1988 amendment. 

Despite the many positives, I must also, during this time of cele- 
bration, share some of the program needs and desirables which 
would assist those of us in the field to serve at a higher level. Our 
disadvantaged and disenfranchised students, who represent the 
future of our Nation, need these additional efforts. 

Some of these issues are continued higher levels of funding* 
Many districts like IPS have long lists of eligible students on a 
waiting list for services. Additional funds would also permit dis- 
tricts to provide the degree of support services that are needed to 
enhance the instructional programs. 

Waiving some of the regulations to encourage districts to pilot 
promising programs under the Innovative Projects provision of the 
Act. This is critical, as many times we are unable to move in cre- 
ative and innovative ways because of the limitations imposed by 
the contents of the legislation. 

A lessening of the paperwork, particularly as it applies to compa- 
rability and could potentially apply to implementation of program 
improvement provisions. Will implementation of local and joint im- 
provement plans end up being mammoth paperwork activities? 

Finally, providing adiditional funds for implementation of school- 
wide projects so that funding for schoolwide projects does not de- 
crease funds available for the regular and other Chapter 1 schools 
in the district. 

ESEA Chapter 1 can better serve children in the future through 
providing adeouate funds to permit all eligible students to be 
served; giving local districts greater flexibility without the burden 
of regulations in implementing projects as they envision for the 
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success of their students; continued emphasis on parental involve* 
ment; the monitoring and the implementation of program and stu- 
dent improvement requirements to ensure that they lead to in- 
creased student performance and not become exercises in paper- 
work. 

May I broaden my comments at this point to share some perspec- 
tives of our position which include EoEA, but goes beyond those 
parameters to include all Federal funding sources. The focus of 
these flnal comments will spotlight three critical areas: one, fund- 
ing; two, teacher/administrator training; and, three, legislative 
mandate sensitivity. 

The historic inflexibility and red tape which accompanies Feder- 
al funding is a roadblock to creativity and the implementation of 
programs which markedly improve the delivery of instruction. Just 
this past September, we m Indianapolis experienced an example of 
the Federal guidelines limiting our ability to structure a Chapter 1 
program in a way which would have provided a substantially more 
effective program plan than that which the letter of the guidelines 
required. 

I have indicated, Mr. Chairman, in my prepared document, spe- 
cifically with relation to that issue* and I would commend that por- 
tion of my testimony to your particular attention. 

Two, a general unwillingness to fund urban schools by the local 
community. Too many of the constituents of public schools across 
this nation have taken to mimic the President in saying, "Read my 
lips. No new taxes," and have consistently turned down our re- 
quests for referenda to support, at a higher level, public education 
in the local area. 

We recommend a couple of things that we commend again to 
your attention. And I say this again, because I shared about a year 
ago at this time, a couple of these suggestions to you with relation 
to breaking the funding deadlock that pervades this nation coast to 
coast. 

It was the thinking that the Federal Government should substan- 
tially break that log-iam, by creating incentives which would make 
it economically feasible for the states to fund schools and/or indi- 
viduals to invest in schools, and benefit through Federal tax relief, 
in one of two ways. 

The first of these two ways, a Federal mandate of higher levels 
of allocation based on a formula tied to some accountability stand- 
ards. Eligibility for such a mandate to kick in would be justifica- 
tion of a funding shortfall within outside limits of legislation set by 
the Federal Government. 

This mandate could be enforced through withholding of Federal 
education funds for all states and municipalities whose school sys- 
tems qualify and are approved for participation, similar to the Fed- 
eral withholding of transportation funds from states unwilling to 
reduce the 70 mile per hour speed limit to 55 miles per hour a few 
years ago. 

I feel we are in an educational crises which dictates that this 
nation move forward to help us to break this log-jam of funding. 

Secondly, a more innovative approach to incentives would be to 
establish what I want to call urban education zones akin to this na- 
tion's earlier use of urban enterprise zones, in which, in return for 
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investment in blighted and less desirable areas of the Nation's 
cities* corporate entities and individuals received tax breaks and 
other incentives. The urban educational zone would similarly allow 
Federal tax reliefs or reduction* in return for investment in urban 
education through municinal bond purchase or other investment 
vehicles, including direct allocation to schools to underwrite specif- 
ic program initiatives, with a minimum amount of investment, 
which must be achieved to qualify for the tax incentives. 

Secondly, we must begin to target some of these dollars toward 
experiential deficits that these young people briing to schools across 
the Nation. Much of the research on the education of urban minor- 
ity and poor youngsters suggests experiential deflcits on the part of 
these students contributes substantially to the problems of poor 
academic achievement which they exhibit. 

In order to address this issue on point, we must begin to accom- 
modate these deflcits through Held trip experiences, which allow 
the students to make the transfer from the classroom to reaMifc 
learning. 

Categorical Federal funding, which would support this most 
costly but necessary component of the education of these young- 
sters, would assure that the roadblock to learning, lack of experi- 
ence, would be removed, or at least diminished in the mix. 

Fourth, the maintenance of funding levels in all compensatory 
areas is absolutely critical; that the Congress net retreat from its 
earlier position on levels of funding for such prc^ams as Head 
Start, Chapter 1, Even Start, Effective Schools, Magnet/ Alternative 
Schools and Categorical Special Education. 

Recent Congressional legislation indicates that the commitment 
to these funds and their previous funding levels is soft and is send- 
ing a horrendous message to those in the urban arena, especially in 
the face of the push for vouchers and their more acceptable subter- 
fuge CHOICE, 

Teacher/administrator training — given the fact that not only are 
urban school systems underfunded, they are also understaffed, both 
in terms of number of staff available and willing to work in the 
urban centers, and in terms of those who are teaching and/or ad- 
ministering in these schools being knowledgeable of the strategies 
and techniques which are effective with youngsters who bring the 
demographic baggage which these young people bring. 

We would suggest that the Federal Government get involved in 
helping urban school systems attract the best and the brightest 
teachers and administrators to the cities. We think this can be ac- 
complished in two ways. 

One, through categorical grants to retrain urban educators pres- 
ently employed in these systems, either though university-based 
programs or through system-based in^rvice designed to better pre- 
pare them to meet the affective, as well as the cognitive and peda- 
gogical needs of these youngsters. 

And secondly, through the awarding of Federal education grants 
for advanced study, beyond the BA level, to first^year education 
graduates who are willing to teach, or newly appointed administra- 
tors who are willing to administer, in a school system designated as 
an urban education zone. These awardees would have had to be in 
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the top quarter of their laat graduating class, and be considered a 
good prospect for these new positions. 

Finally, 1 call the committee's attention to the legislative mmn- 
date sensitivity, or insensitivity, if you will, which is often a part of 
legislation not directly related to education, but which impacte edu- 
cation on a daily basis. There is a real need for House and Senate 
sensitivity to the effect which some legislation bas on the operation 
of urban schools. , . ■ r 

One case in point is the negative effect which some provisions ot 
the Fair Labor Standards Act have on schools and school systems 
ability to use the voluntary services of regular hourly employees to 
assist with such activities as after-school clubs, athletics, evening 
tutorials, and other educational support activities which assist the 
system in meeting the needs of these students. 

The requirement that no hourly employee may work beyond 
forty hours per week without receiving either pay at time-and-a- 
half or compensatory time, precludes, either because of the lack of 
funds, or inability to support subs in their absence or get along 
without them, schools' ability to provide for the instructional serv- 
ices or extracurricular activities which are direly needed in the 
urban enclaves of education in this nation. 

In closing, I am honored to be able to have shared with you this 
morning, as all of our efforts are important to the success of our 
nation's youth. Each one of us has an important role to play in the 
education of tomorrow's leaders. My hope is that some of the 
thoughts and ideas that I've brought to you this morning will be of 
assistance as you and your colleagues seek legislative solutions to 
the dilemma of education for all of our students as we prepare 
them to become productive American citizens. 

I again commend the Chairman for his leadership over the years. 
His presence will be missed, both in the halls of Congress and m 
the schools across this nation. And I stand ready at this point to 
answer any questions or to elaborate on any of the issues which I 
have raised this morning. 

Again, commendations and congratulations to the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Shirl Gilbert follows:] 
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To the Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins, chairman, to 
Representative William F, Goodling and to other esteem 
members of the United States House ot Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor, I bring you greetings from 
the 48,000 students of the Indianapolis Public Schools, the 
Superintendent, Dr. Lorenza Dixon, the President of the 
Boar-^, Mr. Donald Pay ton and the Indianapolis community. 

May I open this testimony by sharing our commendation for the 
many years of dedicated service and commitment to our nation 
and tv this deliberative body on the part of the esteemed 
chairman the Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins. 

First may I share that I feel that it is an honor to be able 
to sit with you this morr.ing and share several critical 
issues and celebrate several successes related to the 
Elementary and Secondary Act (ESEA) which I know must be 
considered by policy makers at all levels if we are going to 
stem the tide of mediocrity and illiteracy which is streaming 
out of our public elementary and secondary schools in the 
urban centers across this nation. 

I am honored to do so at this point and time as we celebrate 
the silver anniversary of this act which has provided 
opportunities for compensitory services to millions of public 
school students across this nation. 

I appear before you this morning representing twenty- five 
(25) years of school experience Including: 

Flvo (5) years as an elementary school teacher in 
the St. Louis. Missouri Public Schools, in a school 
(Carr-Lane Elementary School) situated in the 
Pruitt'lgoe Public Housing Project. 

Three years as an assistant principal and principal 
of the same school . 

Seventeen years (17) as a central office administrator 
Twelve (12) years of which have been at the highest 
executive levels of three urban public school systems. 
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These years in the bowels of urban public education in our 
great nation, have gfiven me *a view and a perspective of the 
system which I hope has prepared roe to substantively share 
with you this morning as we delve into the problems, issues, 
and challenges facing us as we reflect upon the educational 
reform movement . 

Finally, I come before you from my position as Chairman of 
the Superintendent's Commission of the National Alliance of 
Black School Educators which counts its membership some 
ninety six (96) BlacK urban Superintendents and who hold 
forth over the majority of the major urban school systems in 
our nation. 

There are many positive aspects of Chapter 1 under the 
Hawkins Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988. May I share a few of these with you: 

. the increased level of funding which will permit more 
children to be served. 

. the non- matching requirement, for implementing school - 
wide projects, which has permitted some districts, 
including the Indianapolis Public Schools, to have 
school-wide projects for the first time. 

. the goals are mechanisms for parent Involvement which 
encourage and promote greater parental participation 
in the educational process . 

. emphasis on the attainment of advanced skills by 
Chapter 1 students 

. provision of continuity of services to students who 
continue to be educationally deprived, but who may no 
longer be in greaiteat need, for an additional two 
years 

. emphasis on greater achievement outcomes for Chapter 1 
students through the program improvement and school 
improvement mechanisms. 

. provision for reimbursement for capital expenses 
involved in serving non-public school students. 

. opportunity for diatr.1ct3 to access funding 
preschool/parent continuing education programs through 
Even Start . 
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These are just a few of the reasons for us to celebrate this 
far reaching and visionary legislation and to express 
appreciation to those of you who possessed x.n^ vision to pen 
the original legislation and shore up the original law with 
the 1988 amendment. 

Despite the many positives, I must also during this time of 
celebration, share some program needs and desirables which 
would assist those of us In the field to serve at a higher 
level, our disadvantaged and disenfranchised students who 
represent the future of our nation. Some of these issues are: 

. continued higher levels of funding. Many districts 
like IPS still have long lists of eligible students on 
a waiting list for services. Additional funds vould 
also permit districts to provide the degree of supporr. 
services that are needed to snha^ncB the instructional 
programs . 

. Waiving of some of the regulations to encourage 
districts to pilot promising programs under the 
Innovation Projects provision. 

. lessening of the paperwork particularly as it applies 
to comparability and could potentially apply to 
implementation of the program improvement provisions. 
Will implementation of local and Joint improvement 
plans end up being mammoth paperwork activities. 

. providing additional funds for implementation of 
school -wide projects so that funding for school -wide 
projects does not decrease funds available for other 
Chapter 1 schools. 

ESEA Chapter 1 can better serve children in the future 
through providing adequate funds to permit all eligible 
children to be served; giving local districts greater 
flexibility without the burden of regulations in Implementing 
projects as they envision for the success of their students; 
continued emphasis on parental involvement; and monitoring of 
the implementation of program and student Improvement 
requirements to ensure that they lead to Increased student 
performance and not become exercises in paperwork. 

May I broaden my comments to share some perspectives of our 
position of our position which includes ESEA but goes beyond 
those parameters to include all federal funding sources. The 
£ocu9 cf these final comments will spotlight three critical 
areas: 
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1 . Funding 

2. Teacher/Administrator Training 

3. Legislative Mandate Sensitivity 



Funding 

1. The historic inf le;:ibility and red tape which 
accompanies federal funding is a roadblock to creativity and 
the implementation of programs which markedly Improve the 
delivery of instruction. Just this past September, we in 
Indianapolis, experienced an example of the federal 
guidelines limiting our ability to structure a Chapter I 
program In a way which would have provided a substantively 
more effective program plan than that which the letter of the 
guide] ines required . 

May I share the substance of that situation with you. We in 
I.P.S. had developed a program which was designed to serve 
the poorest performing youngsters in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades as identified by the achievement test data 
required by Chapter I eligibility criteria. The program, 
CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT ROOMS, was Structured to take the 
poorest performing students and put them in a homogeneous 
classroom, with the best teacher we could identify, a 
pupil/teacher ratio of no more than sixteen to one, specially 
selected materials, and a physical environment which was 
bright and colorful and very different from the other 
classrooms in the building. To this situation we added a 
hand-picked para-professional. Instructional materials 
reflecting high interest and low level content, as well as 
unique instructional and support materials designed to allow 
success and generate interest, and to promote improved self 
concept and self awareness. 

The proposal was very comprehensive and well received by the 
state department officials who reviewed and approved these 
proposals for expenditure of federal compensatory education 
funds. Despite these facts, the supplanting limitation was 
evoked and we were informed that since this program was not a 
pull-out program and was a stand alone self-contained 
program, that we could not implement it with federal fuinds 
unless we count the student enrollment of each in half and 
funded the second half in a similar class setting that was 
funded with general funds generated at the local education 
agency level. 
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This position espoused by the state officials, even when 
appealed and discussed In a hearing, was not changed. We are 
presently Implementing the program in a way which waters down 
both the Impact on the numbers of students served and the 
affective issue of self esteem due to the unique nature of 
the program if structured as originally designed. The 
district's lacK of funds precludes our replicating the effort 
in lika class rooms in each building, and the supplanting 
Interpretation prevents our provision of this powerful 
program to all the students who, by virtue of their poor 
performance, are eligible to be served. 

This is just one example of the difficulty we in the 
educational arena find as we seek to use federal funds to 
meet the needs of urban city youngsters who are often poor. 
Black, and behind, and who would benefit greatly from more 
flexibility in the use of these funds. 

(2) General unwillingness to fund Urban Schools by the 
local community 

As has been the case over recent years, the local funding 
mechanism have not favored increased direct taxes or indirect 
allocation of monies to local school districts. More often 
than not, local tax payers and/or state legislators have been 
unwilling to provide increased funds, partially due to the 
perceptions that the schools were not as good as their 
county, suburban, private and parochial counterparts. These 
perceptions, while seemingly sound, are based on the faulty 
premise that all things are equal between and among these 
different educational entities, which as each of you Knows is 
not true. 

It is my thinking that the federal government could 
substantively break this log -jam of school funding by 
creating incentives which would make it economically feasible 
for the states to fund schools / and/or for individuals to 
invest in schools and benefit through federal tax relief, in 
one of two ways: 

a. Federal mandate of higher levels of allocation 
based on a formula tied to some accountability 
standards. Eligibility for such a mandate to 
kick- in would be justification of a funding 
short -fall within outside limits set in the 
legislation* This mandate would be enforced 
through withholding of federal education funds 
for all states and municipalities whose school 
systems qualify and are approved for 
participation, similar to the federal withholding 
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ot transportation tunds from statas unwilling to 
reduce the 70 mile per hour speed limit to 55 
mph, during the energy crises. I feel we are in 
an education crises irtiich dictates such action. 

b.A more innovative approach to incentives would be 
the establishment of URBAN EDUCATION ZONES aKin 
to this nations earlier use of urban enterprise 
zones t in which in return for investment in 
blighted and less desirable areas of the nation's 
cities, corporate entities and individuals 
received tax breaks and other Incentives. The 
URBAN EDUCATION ZONES would similarly allow 
federal tax relief or reduction in return for 
investment in urban education through municipal 
bond purchase and/or other investment vehicles 
including direct allocation to schools to 
underwrite specific program Initiatives* with a 
minimum amount of investment which must be 
achieved to <|ualify for the tax incentives. 



3, ) Experiential Dollars 

Much of the research on the education of urban minority and 
poor youngsters suggests* experiential deficits on the part 
of these students contributes substantively to the problems 
of poor academic achievement which they exhibit. In order to 
address this issue, on point, we must begin to accommodate 
these deficits through field trip experiences, which allow 
the students to make the transfer from the classroom to real 
life learning. 

Categorical federal funding, which would support this most 
costly but necessary component in the education of these 
yotingsters, which would assure that this roadblock to 
learning (lack of experience) would be removed or at least 
diminished in the mix. 

4. ) Maintenance of funding levels in all compensatory areas. 

It is absolutely critical that the Congress not retreat from 
its earlier position on levels of funding for such programs 



Recent congressional legislation indicates that the 
commitment to these funds and their previous funding levels 
is soft, and is sending a horrendous message to those of us 
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in th« urban educational ar«na», especially in the face of 
the push for vouchers and their "more acceptable" subterfuge 
CHOICE . 

Teecher/AdBinietrmtor Training 

Given the facts that not only are urban school systems 
underfunded, they are also understaffed, both in terms of 
number of staff available and willing to work in the urban 
centers, and in terms of those who are teaching and/or 
administering in these schools being knowledgeable of the 
strategies and techniques which are effective with youngsters 
who bring the demographic baggage which they bring. We would 
suggest that the federal government get involved in helping 
urban school systems attract the best and the brightest 
teachers and administrators to the cities. We think this can 
be accomplished in two ways: 

1, Through categorical grants to retrain urban educators 
presently employed In these systems, either through 
university-based programs or through system-baaed in- 
service designed to better prepare them to meet the 
affective as well as the cognitive and pedagogical 
needs of these youngsters, or 

2. Through the awarding of federal education grants for 
advance study, beyond the BA level, to first year 
education graduates who are willing to teach or newly 
appointed administrators who are willing to administer 
in a school system designated as an URBAN EDUCATION 
ZONE. These awardees would have had to be In the top 
quarter of their last graduating class, and be 
considered a good prospect for the new position. 

Leglvlative/Mandate Sensitivity 

There is a real need for House and Senate sensitivity to the 
effect which some legislatiou has on the operation of urban 
public school systems, and to take action to exempt schools, 
where and when appropriate, from the provisions of said 
legislation. 

One case in point 1' the negative effect which some 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act have on schools 
and school systems' ability to use the voluntary services of 
regular hourly employees to assist with such activities as 
after school clubs, athletics, evening tutorials, and other 
educational support activities which assist the system in 
meeting the needs of its students. The requirement that no 
hourly employee may %«ork beyond forty (40) hours per week 
without receiving either pay at cime-and-a-half or 
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compensatory time, precludes, either because of lacK of funds 
or inability to support subs in their absence or get along 
without them* our ability to provide for the instructional 
services or extracurricular activities which are needed. 



Closing Reaarks 

1 am honored to have been able to share with you this morning 
as all of our efforts are important to the success of our 
nations youth. Each one of us has an important role to play 
in the education of tomorrows leaders. My hope is that some 
of the thoughts and ideas that I have brought to you this 
morning will be of assistance to you as you and your 
colleagues seeK legislative solutions tc the dilemma of 
education for ALL of our students as we prepare them to 
become productive American citizens. 

I stand ready to answer questions or to elaborate on any of 
these Issues or ideas with members of the committee and or 
staff, at your convenience. 

Again, congratulations on your silver anniversary! 
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Mr, Hayes. Dr. Baker. 
Dr. Baker. Thank you. 

i am Gwendolyn Calbert Baker, president of the New York City 
Board of Education and vice chair of the National School Boards 
Association's Council on Urban Boards of Education. And Ym 
pleased to have this opportunity to testify before the House Sub- 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education on 
behalf of the 97,000 local school board members across this country 
who set policy for the education of our children. I am here before 
you today because of NSBA s strong commitment to a vital Chapter 
1 program. 

NSBA stands for full and equitable funding of public education, 
equal educational opportunities for all, and educational excellence. 
These are also the key principles embodied within the Chapter 1 
program. And after 25 years, we know much good has been accom- 
plished through Chapter 1. Sixty-eight billion has been spent to 
support these principles and to assist more than 145 million disad- 
vantaged school children in the aggregate to improve their academ- 
ic performance. 

But we also know that much more needs to be done. And our 
commemoration, therefore, is less a celebration of an event in time 
and really more of a recognition of new challenges. Our Nation 
must assure that all children in America, regardless of their posi- 
tion in life, have equal access to quality education. 

Chapter 1 has long been a program of special importance for 
urban school districts. And according to an NSBA study of large 
urban school districts. Chapter 1 funding in 1989-90 reached a bil- 
lion dollars— a figure that does not include last year's landmark in- 
creases. In study after study, including the recent National Assess- 
ment of Educational Prepress, data report real achievement gains 
by disadvantaged school children living in urban districts. Progress 
is being made, and gaps between the "haves" and the *'have nots'' 
in education are closing. 

But we cannot afford to let up now. The reality is that a third of 
all children living in cities are poverty-stricken— a full 10 percent 
higher than the National average. The demands are growing on 
schools to perform better with fewer resources, and provide essen- 
tial health and social services in addition to the traditional aca- 
demic program. As society comes to recognize the total service 
needs of children, Chapter 1 must be financially strengthened to 
address the educational piece of this new equation. 

Fortunately, the means to secure this strengthening have been 
established within the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1988. 
Through the foresight and leadership of Mr. Hawkins, and through 
the steadfast commitment of the members of this subcommittee, 
the Chapter 1 program now offers greater latitude, flexibility and 
innovation for local school districts to run their own programs. 

The intent of the amendments is to place the greatest energies 
and resources on the highest concentration of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Particularly in New York, where 230,000 Chapter 1 students 
are being served, the school board has struggled from more than 
two years to identify better ways to meet the educational needs of 
our students through Chapter 1, For us, the real value of Hawkins- 
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Stafford was its return to Chapter I's original intent of concentrat- 
ing resources. 

We now believe in our city that we have a much better lormula, 
one that is much fairer than before, because it truly concentrates 
resources on the students with the greatest barriers to learning. 

We still have much to do to revitalize our Chapter 1 program. 
There are no easy answers, and much political courage is on the 
line. But the message we bring back to you today from our experi- 
ence is that focusing priority attention on the problems of schools 
with the most poverty-stricken children is the key that unlocks 
school improvement for the rest of the Nation. 

For th<» Chapter 1 program, we hope Congress will contmue to 
expect students to achieve higher levels of performance than 
before. And we encourage that even greater creativity and flexibil- 
ity be given to local schools to do the job effectively. In short, Haw- 
kins-Stafford has set Chapter 1 on the right track; we need Con- 
gress to keep it moving in the right direction. 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments have provided local school 
districts with many new incentives to revitalize their Chapter 1 
programs. In one important area, parental involvement, several 
urban districts are developing creative ways to involve Chapter 1 
parents directlv in their children's education. 

For example* the Orleans Parish Board of Education in New Or- 
leans offers a joint evening course on computers for Chapter 1 stu- 
dents and their parents. 

The Indianapolis public schools sponsors a dial-a-teacher home- 
work hotline, operated by Chapter 1 teachers and volunteers. 

And in the San Diego public schools, a special parent center 
offers parents handbooks, training, homesite assistance, homework 
hotlines, and a home learning program. 

Many, many more examples exist, but the point is that a child s 
nonschool environment and home life play as critical a role in how 
he or she performs in school as any other factor. And Chapter 1 
properly focuses attention on the need to reach parents of these 
children, children in the greatest neec and to involve them directly 
in the education of their children. . 

NSBA believes that addressing the needs of the whole child is 
critical for effective delivery of basic services to disadvantaged chil- 
dren. We are committed to working with Congress and the commit- 
tee on meaningful strategies to knit together the health and the 
social programs to really meet this challenge. But to be successful, 
it requires a strong educational foundation, which Chapter 1 must 
continue to provide. 

The ability of local school districts to set higher expectations and 
achieve desired outcomes for their Chapter 1 programs also de- 
pends on adequate funding. Local school districts are greatly en- 
couraged by the landmark increases in the basic and concentration 
grant programs of last year, and the hope of a billion dollars more 
this year. ^ „ ^. _ 

We must continue on towards the goal of full funding. Despite 
the increases, only half of the total eligible population will be 
served by Chapter 1 this year. Full funding requires a total invest- 
ment of about $12 billion. After 25 years of progress in educating 
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society's children who are most in need, can we, the Nation that 
we are, the United States, afTord not to finish the job? 

On a personal note, on Sunday I attended the International 
Summit for Children at the United Nations* It focused on three 
critical themes: child survival, insuring that our children are pro- 
tected, and enhancing child development. As I sat there, I was 
struck by how these themes complemented the basic educational 
principles of Chapter 1. 

Our country is now uniting with the world to assure the well- 
being of its children. Central to this is the need for basic quality 
education. Chapter 1 provides this and should be viewed as a model 
of preeminent educational opportunity for those children whose 
needs are the greatest. 

Mr. Hawkins, in May of this year, as the National executive di* 
rector of the YWCA of the USA, my colleagues and I had the privi- 
lege of honoring you at a breakfast for the many contributions that 
you have made helping to improve the life of ail in this nation. 

And today, on this 25th anniversary, it also gives me additional 
pleasure, on behalf of the National School Board Association and 
the local school boards nationwide, to recognize you, Mr. Hawkins, 
on the eve of your retirement from Congress. You will always be 
thought of as a wise and caring legislator, a tireless advocate for 
equity and excellence in public education, and a very strong cham* 
pion of Chapter 1. 

Thank you, Mr. Hawkins, for what you have given our children, 
the children of this Nation. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Hirshman. 

Ms. Hirshman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Joanruth Hirshman, and I am the principal of the Anna Lane Lin* 
gelbach Elementary School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the 
School District of Philadelphia. I am proud to have this opportuni- 
ty to publicly thank this committee and Congress for the ability to 
inoplement Chapter 1 schoolwide projects. 

The Philadelphia School District's schoolwide project schools are 
blessed with outstanding commitment from our Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Constance E. Clayton, and the offices of instructions, 
categorical programs, our schoolwide projects office, and our sub- 
district support staff, as well as support and assistance from the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education and its director of 
Federal programs* 

Lingelbach School is an urban school with a 99 percent minority 
population, and a racially integrated staff. We have a large tran- 
sient population, in part due to an ever-changing population of 
children living in a large private shelter just recently closed be* 
cause it was considered uninhabitable. Each classroom has a group 
of truly homeless children without one regular place to go at the 
end of the school day* 

You have given us the tools, the schoolwide project dollars that 
we have needed to be able to implement measures that have result- 
ed in success — immeasurable success. In every grade, for the two 
years that we have been a part of schoolwide projects, we have 
demonstrated gains for every criteria. Indeed, we have demonstra^ 
ed significant gains. 
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In parental involvement, our home and school, our senior citizen 
volunteers— we have increased the numbers dramatically. 

Our attendance— we are at th- poor urban school— has mcreased 
to 92 percent. It would have been better, but we had chickenpox. 
This school year, we've started with a 94 percent average daily at- 
tendance. And we are basing our student attendance not on the 80 
percent measure of the student population, but on 100 percent ot 
the student population. , ... . . 

Lingelbach School students who are Chapter 1 eligible increased 
by almost 8 points on the normal curve equivalent in reading in 
one year from pre- to post-test. And by 11 V4 points in math in one 
year from pretest to post-test— significant gains. 

The percent of items correct on standardized tests when we start- 
ed as a baseline in June 1988, was below our subdistncts— since we 
were such a large city and divided into subdistncts— it was below 
the city of Philadelphia. In every grade, we are at least equal and 
in most cases, significantly higher now, in the percentage of items 
correct on nationally standardized tests, than both the subdistrict 
and the city for all of our children, and our Chapter 1 children. 

Our increase in grades— when report cards for our Chapter 1 eli- 
gible children exceeded the goals set in reading and math, with ll 
percent increase in reading and an 8 percent increase in math, are 
both higher than set state goals. j 
Schoolwide projects has enabled Lingelbach School to succeed 
through empowering the staff. Being able to decide for the unique 
needs of our own school community is real power for a staff ot 
teachers and for parents who are involved. There is real ownership 
of the program. ^ 

It has enabled us to have additional staff, such as a program sup- 
port teacher, who not only teaches, but assists in staff develop- 
ment, shares responsibility with me in the collection, monitoring 
and review of data. .... 

We have eliminated puUout programs, where m the past our 
Chapter 1 children were pulled out just at the reading and math 
time of their regular classmates. . 

There is increased time on tasks. The children are not walking 
down their schoolways. They are in their classrooms. Teachers 
teach and all support staff are in the classrooms, so we no longer 
have 30 and 33 children with a teacher. We have put our money 
into assistants who are well-trained and into having all support 
teachers in classrooms. Some classes are broken into halves and 
thirds. There are always at least two or three adults in every class- 
room at reading and math time for every grade. 

We have been able to activate an active pupil support committee 
so that we can prevent, and be proactive, and discuss the needs of 
youngsters and their various learning styles to implement and to 
provide a follow-up to see how they are doing and then to provide 
support for each of the youngstere to prevent failure. 

We have been able to purchase materials not otherwise avail- 
able, such as the tapes of the books, the audio tapes of the litera- 
ture books, and the poetry that the children are reading so that 
they can back on their own at the listening centers that youve 
been able to provide for us through the funding and to listen to the 
stories over and over again, and to follow them; and to provide an- 
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thologiee and puppets for the children to act out the stories and to 
have greater experiences with reading. 

I was listening to one of the previous speakers talk about experi- 
ential activities. Well, we've been able to do that by providing one 
teacher through schoolwide projects and another through operating 
budget with a special audio program, to give children greater moti- 
vation and a reason for wanting to read and wanting to write, and 
wanting to be able to communicate orally effectively, producing 
audio tapes for other children. And we have a prize-winning tape 
that the children produced on learning to read. 

WeVe been able to provide continuous and ongoing staff develop- 
ment and the effective schools literature, so that we can base the 

(philosophy of what we are doing and follow each of those guide- 
ines in the research and implement each to its fullest. WeVe been 
able to do this because we have had strong school district support 
from our central administration through our subdistrict adminis- 
tration. 

Based upon our experiences at Lingelbach School, we do have 
some concerns and recommendations for the future, and they in* 
elude a very real concern that we test in June for effective evalua- 
tion purposes. Therefore, it is not possible to receive nationally 
standardized test scores until August. Schools that would no longer 
be eligible for funding as a result of data received would suffer dis- 
astrously if suddenly not eligible for school education projects in 
September. 

All prior Dlanning based on materials, budget and staffing sup- 
ports would be cast aside, and gains that were made would fall. We 
urge you to consider grandfathering schools in that position for an 
additional year to facilitate smooth and orderly transition of serv- 
ice delivery to children. 

We also ask you to consider the very essential reality of tran- 
sient populations in urban cities, and provide a factor to recognize 
the si|^ificant difference between a school population that has a 
majority of poor students for an entire year or four years, as com- 
pared with an ever-changing school population. Disparities in data 
can be attributed to children arriving from other sites only a day 
or two before testing. 

For instance, the largest total Lingelbach school population at 
any one time during the 1989-1990 school year was 363 students. 
The total number of children admitted and dismissed was 621 for 
that same school year. We work hard and we plug our children in, 
and we give them concentrated support, and we bring them up to 
level. But it's difficult to do that, and we need to recognize that 
there is an extra problem in transient schools. 

On behalf of all schools with transient populations, please reex- 
amine the use of normal curve equivalent pre- and po&t-test scores. 
They do not always constitute a relevant measure. Transient stu- 
dents are measured by a pretest at one school and a post-test in 
another, with the possibility of attendance at several additional 
schools between the two tests. 

Please hold schools accountable for instruction actually provided 
at a site. It is essential that schools also be held accountable for a 
variety of success indicators. A single measure cannot be valid. Pa- 
rental involvement, teacher attitudes, community perceptions, as 
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well as report card grades, standardized test scores, average daily 
attendance, and normal curve equivalent gains are relevant. 

And lastly, it is essential to note that where school populations 
are in constant flux, mere maintenance of academic achievement 
levels is a gain. Progress obtained merits considerably more atten- 
tion than the numbers sometimes indicate. . _j 

The recommendations of the Lingelbach staff can be condensed 
into one sentence: Please continue to provide funding. It sounds as 
though it is the theme of the morning, but maintenance of our 
levels of success require continuation of the same funding levels. 
New groups of children are appearing with greater needs than pre- 
vious students, and we are anxious to continue providing success 
for all newly admitted students. • *u * 

It is not possible to provide the services to produce the gains that 
our students have made without schoolwide project dollars, or the 
flexibility that schoolwide project gives us to address the needs of 
our own school population. One teacher asked me to thank the 
committee for giving us the opportunity to do what we felt was 
needed tor our children to be successful. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Joanruth Hirshman follows:] 
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Written Test ift^ony 
September ::8, i^^Q 



Tot The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary *nd Vocational 

Education 
B346-C Rayburn H,O.B. 



From: Mrs. Joanruth Hir«hm*n, Principal 

School District o4 Fh i 1 *del ph i * 

Lingelbach Elementary School 
Wayne Av#nue ^nd Johnson Streets 
F'h 1 1 adel ph i# , F-ennsylvama 19144 
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The Anna L^n^ Lingelbdch E'ementarv School t School Distri;:t ot 
Fhi 1 adel ph ic^ , Pmnsvl van i a is proud t. :^ ^i»v« this cpportunit/ to 
publicly than^ tr.i« committee and Congress ^or- the aOilitv tc 
Hfip1«m*nt Chapter 1, School wid# Prcajecta* We choosi? to reter to 
our pro9r*m «s "the 905per' School Hide Projects that enable* 
«nd encompaseee bel m students, parent*, etA^^ , and 

•dministration . We have been given the ability through Bchoolwide 
Project* to determine and satisfy 5ta-ffing need«» , acquire 
requisite materials, develop st^i* programs and parental 
involvement programs as the Lingeld^ch ^taf^ determines -e) ev^nt 
according to the unique need-^ o-f our school anr; -o'T>mi.in : t .■ 
population. It IS a recipe for empowerment and motivation 'for 
positive change. Public schools are the generating force of a 
democracy from one generation to another. Given the tools to 
cre-ate, *ar ^ymp Jt^>e«-ed :.,t^i»^f «:'.(■■ c-mfr.om*, Su^ppuirt c^^r, praCuce 
significant change* 

The Philadelphia School District School wide Projects Schools are 
blessed w \h outstanding commitment from Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Constance E* Clayton, the School District Office of 

Inst'-uct : Gr, , t-,e School Tustric'. G^fiie o* C^*t egor i - s '. P-ogr?ms, 
the SchooL-iide '^r-^^ject'^ Q^*iC-, -^nd iL^b - ,Jijt'-i.:t r^Lppoi-t -^^-..^ff . 
Certain! >, the support .^rd ^ ■= : ■=- 1 c e 'r^m the Pennsylvania -5^. 3te 
Deo^rtment af ^ducatii^in ^nd e-oeci^^^v t - Dv^-ect^f" creder^i 
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School Wide Projects Schools to ad(3r»«» zonc^^^% *or 

the benefit a* o^r ;;H;idre'-^. C^i^Dte^ ] 5c*^ociwic:e --^jeuts hii* 
provid* Dr3grArin;ng tar L;nge^i:^cf^ 3t..d9r,ts totaMr-; »^4Z.:':Z 
th« 1^^0/91 ttthool /ear* Th^. Sc-ool^ide P*-oject5 tjudget -for t^v 
Ijimt «choo5 year (l999/90> at Lin^elbach School wa» *Z*8,e74, 

Lihflelb^ch School ift an urtjan school nith a bUc^ student 

population and « racially integrated »ta*+ , The current »tLident 
population number* 317, At the end June 1990, the student body 
numbered 363, The tota> number ch;idren admitted and dismissed 

Has g21 ^or th^t sa^e ^e^r. ror» than TZ'i f^e cm cJr^en .^re 

population results *rom the number apd'-tmer,t bu;1d;'^9S w;th 
monthly and yearly rentals. In addition, each classroom has 
Children **ho are truly homeless and do not have one regula'" place 

to retur<- ID at the :i the -a.. Unt:' t-e c» t^e Jjr.e 

an ever chAnqinq population q4 children who attended H^geliiach 
School. Children aM a9*« l <^ f^^t shelter congregated jn a 
1 ar^e common room with Uttle supervision or intervention. 
Children and adu^t* would bring their anger ar^d quarrels to tr.e 
schoo- . 

Academic edL-.Catur i -r :;h:1--en • •- ct^ ^ : - Js»r q ar t e n *:---iv.3r^ 1 1 *: n 
-,rd>Ge iS 'iw.^C2r*ec b , t^e te^chi-9 ' I - te-ser^c-d ' :jg-:ti-e 

^'-GO'eti So- - . J^.e'JC9- . -^^•^-re^anr. j-- i . er s i *: / , ta *'::ste'" 

indeisendent con+'iit re'sc : -t . Ci^ . Ir addit;^^ g'-ade roo^ 

sage 2 
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c1a<s*«i there «r# thr»« O' spvci^l education classrooms; a 

resource room, a ^"'aas for children who .?re ::ccit*11v, emtpt jondl 1 y 
disturbed s^na or learning diri«*bT3(J, and 4( -speci?' needs 
! indergarten claoa. nil are -^ull d«v orograrr.s. T*^e students 
attending these classes are all neighborhood children. Only the 
special education children are provid^c" Dus transportation. 

Music, physical education, and science are taught in the 
classrooms of specialist teachers. other subjects are taught 

in sel -f contained classrooms, A reading teache«- provides support 

to teachers ^rd students within classrooms. Three dav 

c*a&:arQo/Ti ^:i5i=t^nt'= provide ^support , r-emec^ i -^v : or, , an:: enricrmert 
to the pri.Ti^ry gr^de^. 

Chapttfr I School^ide Projects allows the Chapter I Mathe.-nat ics 
Resource Te^icher to provide instruction for children within the 

t r jid 1 1 1 on 3 1 "I ■^t::r^c^c>m settrif^'^ ^^ d'?*t '-?r ti i ^^^pj b/ .^^^e^^sed need. 
H^l t d^y Chi^pter I ass : st arit -5 provide the idertice^l services^ oi 
the full day assistants during mathematics and reading 
instructional time to children in gradet two through five. 
A full t irt»* counselor provides service as does a three day per 
^ee^ pediatric nur-s^p pract it loner The Chapter I School Community 
Coord in iitor provides a needed 1 ^etw^e*^ ic^co' .^nd the 

children 3 hOiirie^ ^mce m=^n. c* our children .> , e ; "'con, 1 i^rr 
ttfi t*phone ^er^'ice car no telephone ^er . ic^ c*t ai'. 
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Tht Ph;lad«1phiA School Diatrict Standarc] i red Cum^u'^oT^ is 

sromotisn poli-;/. -^dd 1 *: 1 j:n pr .^ir .^^ffi'i^ '■hj't « . i =it<?d prior \o 

School wide project 1 mp 1 eiTent ; ir. :rai'" or : -^^t;'- 

instruction ♦or fourth arc' ♦i + r*^ graders; 1 iiiited tf>^ter «iC^ool 
tutoring; p»rcussion and waodwinrj instru(Tient*1 lessons. 

SchQQl^id> orojtcts has #n4bUd LiooelbAch School toi 

<1) provide A Program Support Te?acher wtto 15 reiponsib-e tor- a 

cniniinum ninety minutps* o-f direct instruction to children Pach 

day And wnr> pro^'ide^ on-gainq ^iuppcr* ^n::^ air-i^ction tj st^*^ 
■nemL er 5 an 3 l1 i , n 3 ; » Th ; -.^ ' r? 0 ^ e ^ ^: ^' 'io c on 0 - - ^ 2 1 .> t 

deve" ODmeni-, ses'-^ i on'.:, tar pr 0+ es*^ i on>3 ' c^n::; r.on-protes^iiO'^^.>' fjtci^'f 
members and as'Sist^ in the -f ^ ow o^ the School i^ide Projects 
program. A ^ ey element thi^ position is a direct shared 
r esD on^ i f'j 1 "1 ; t v with t^-e 1 ^ c i p ./ 1 i r t h f? c ^ ^ ^r-^ 7. * i on , mo?"^ 1 1 or i ^ q , 
? r n _^ J t J ' <=" t * d > t . 

<2) replace Jk. ^ "pLi)i3ut." _'*Cjid*?m;r •^Lipportivff &er-, ;c6?s <^nd to 
institute total "in cla^«5" delivery 0+ services to a] \ children 
requiring ass i st ^-^nc e . 7red*ter t 1 .tie academic 1 n^^trnc t i ona 1 

tas^ s ic achieved by ©1 i m 1 nat 1 ng *:he need to physically separate 
A t AbeM ed Chi\pt.e'~ I "h;la. Al ' t:^e "hildr^^p sre now i?n*:itT^d to 
del i v«r , ^' ' 3er\iues» t^i^ued or ^s-^-*'" c'"' ':'r g 1 nee'"^. 

< 3 ) ~ ^'■^c* t . - ■■> J. t : . ~ ..j . ■ 7a ^ ^ t : ^ ^ . *: " 7 :> ■:. ^ * ^ o v - r 

■JC^OO ' w \ -^JD ^■t^C.l'PCtl ^r-'-_<jr^r' i-- 1^^ ^- p .:■ r ,3 C .m^j *? ,. 
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fttud»nt* and to develop programs prevention ?nd ♦^«(n#d i *t i on 
ior ch 1 1 dr»n . 

C4) ^noc^te t'jnding + or 'jti^*+ *-.o j^.^aer^ ; s;? ^i+t*?''- -iiC-.ccT "CTiei^ori 
C^ub«. A pl#ce tor homewori *s i.-^»©nti:S^ ♦ hom«!**ii and shelter 
children «tt«ndin9 thm school wMo do not ha^« r»+er»nce boo^ « or 
« pi AC* to cofnplet* homework *t horn** In addition, it i« o*t»n 
not ♦or children to w«U tnrough local drug deal inij 

territory to hav* accems to th» local liorary. 
<5> accv<« intwnlive service mupport -for children and sta** 
mertibera from the »chou1 district in reading, mat h^mat i c-a , 
science, «50Cial »tudie*. a^Td pupil attendance. 

<6) provide suppi emantarv instructional ecjuipff^ent, mater-i^l's, and 
Teaming aids. nath*matic» manipulative material*, claftfiroom 
librariem, literature bOok», poetry book», anthologies, puppets 
to act out stones, tape recorders, listening centers, and audio 
tapes stones and poems have aM been purchased. 
<7> empower the sta^f to decide its own unique n^eds . The Ability 
to lfta^ • budgetary decisions reg'^ding staf* and materials is true 
ownership o-f a program and empowerment . 

<8> institute a unified language arts prograffi which we term. 
Communications Arts Network. One teacher is paid with Schoolwide 

Project funds t the second teacher +rom the regular schoo^ 
'iitrict budget. EiSCh chii^ \r- the school c oni; r i but es to a .early 
literary magazine that is published and distributed to each 
student. The pngr^m provider tat >i ;rt3gr?tijn a-^ the 
read ing/"! anguage art* curri^LiKim. : ^ dren e-^erience pubUcation 
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of tn«ir written ^orf , dra<T.«t i r At j on , and production vid«0 
program* for children Dv ^hildr^n. Linger b^ch cr^ildren ^nd th* 
two r««on»ibl« t«ach«r» prodL^cec * MdCQ t ^O* •;tcnin9 th» 
virtuM Of raiding that m*S pr»^ented cn sutUc television in 
Philadelphia «t th« end of tn« last school y»»r , Th» tape x% 
b«ih9 considered for presentation on national public television. 
What could be a more powerful motivation for children to write 
and to speak with accomplishment-^ The increased self-esteem and 
pride is obviou*. Only School v-ide Project dollars could have 
funded our co*t o4 thi, teacher, materials, and publication. 

F-i^n* urderw^. * 3- th^. c.r^^ert ^c^oc^ .-y.-- ir~l.de the ^I'-'dv .nd 
presentation of ♦airy ta^^s ^nd ^yth^ around the world. The 

Communications Arts network T»ach.r« have arranged for 
international performances of music, dance, puppetry, and mim». 

Xn additi-n. ^..<r,eu^ w^.iti^ and i «tSQO. .urthe- ^va.rent the 

to be inundated with language. 

<9> hav. a School wide Projects School Community Coordinator and a 
Schoolwide Project Community Assistant monitor attendance and 
punctuality .^ith th, 9uidan(^e of the Schoolwide Project* Program 
Support Teacher or. a daily ba^:;s» 

<10> a-03^nd c»t--r -.c-^^y. ^~^tz.-:'^^ ^^r,^ ^nri-.rert 

kindergarten. School wid* Projects provided ir. ^nh^nced community 
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p#rc«ption thAt f*cilit*t«d acquisition of -fund* 4or violin* from 
outside foundations and froffi th» Fhil*d*lphi* School Listrict. 
<12) •nabie »t3+t to se^elop an ' AJOpt J( itvdent" oro^ram. 
<I3> puDi ish « sc'-ool newspaper 

<14> •«t*bl ish A ft^nior citir»n program for tutoring ^<«»hic:h 
fomtvrm int«r9»ncr«t lonal and intirrrjic i a1 rcY «t lonsh ips ^ 
Lingdbach »»nior citiz»n tutors, on th«ir own init\*tiv», wrott 
1 wttwrs to Philadelphia City Council m«rt)b»rs ing to h«v» th«ir 
taMcs incrvAsvd to support th* Philadelphia Schools during Springs 
1990 bud9»t hearings. The senior* were impressed with the 
Uingelbach educational Drcgr^rm ^>nd *»ctiveW loDbied in Sci:Dport of 
Fh 1 1 jkcjel ph 1 d f^ LibMc Sc^^ooi'i^. 

< 15> assure that pd»id School wide Projects staff development 
programs are ongoing. We *re lt#*"n*">g and incorporating effective 

schools research withm our programs on ^ daily basis. Proud 
st3f+ iT.emt:e*" w^e*r b'-'*: t^.ns ^r.^it itite "E ce'lence t'^ir^.i^^ 
Effective 1 n 5t rue 1 1 on ■ . 

<14) enjoy an enhanced pub'ic imd^ge which resulted in ^dootioo of 
the school by the local civic association and a ne^irby McDonald's 
restaurant . 



Li^.ge'bawh ^c.ool h^i-i Jemon^t ^t ed ^.iim+ic^n* ^ccofr^p ' i ^'iff^ent in 

f:rs*: ti-^c yeJtr= SC" ;>o1 w ; t- o ; ec. * » * rnp ) *»*rier. t a t 1 on through 

;^^*r-?rt«»l : -■ . c ■ .em^r. : 'fiprc , i^O .t^*»r;^c;e ".I ? ; ^ . l-^ t: t t?n d an ~ <? , n i^tiDn^l 
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m#An score*, J*ncj rmpart c^trd grades 4or the total school 
poDulati^jr And for Chapter I *i igible childi^en. 

(1) P^rgntiil InvoW»m»nt 
Pir#ntaT pj>rt i c i oat lOn steadily incr^ti^^d during the 1989^90 
ttchoo^ y««r . Th« Horn* and School Association •'pand^d -from thr»« 
to mor« than on© hundred ^amiliw* during th« 19Q9/90 school y»*r . 
Th« evening op»n house had a par#nta) attendant* thr## hundred 
t««ntv-»i;< (326) people. It was * regular meeting "^evoid of any 
controversial issues, 

*^ total '^^ ontf nundreO n:net/'Si l^b' pare»nt» s^ttend^d st.ident 
authors te^*& held in indi^idu^*! gre^';e ciassrroms. The 'tecis" ^^r^ 
conducted throughout the school year in grades one through *ive. 
All children are authors. Forty-eight iAB> parents attended the 
parenting workshops sponsored bv the William Fenn Foundation 
spec I ' 1 .1 ^1 * ' . -for L ; rOB*^ .--c School .-i^r op. f i- , Cnl ^ twent-, parents 
did NOT attend report cdird conferences aonng the B^'^O -ichool 
ye#r . 0* the twenty, fotirteen conducted conferences bv telephone. 
Grandparents he»ve participated in bi^c^ to school days. 

The 1990/91 year has j^-jt started ^'^d ^^embership is aire*cJv 
"jwe^lir.g bevG^cj ' ,^Ar . Twenty p.irent^ .^^t^'"aed the 

':rst or r, I ; .?.t ; ^n:; ^'wi-";n^5 T>»?et:'-:s * i-*" t";^ ■:-c'">cC' .'*i!>r. 

'^Sscc 1 .? * 1 on , 1 3d bv ^ct--'e jf^J cr^mp' et^? :? ..i *. i -■ tc.^rd , 
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Th# tuPDOrt th» Hom» And School Association, th» civxc 
#»*oci«tiOn *nd th» r»it*urant provides inc#ntiv» «M«rc)ft * or 
*tt»nd«nct< punctual ity< ACAdtftnic improvement, citi:«nfthip« #nd 
honor roll , Children *nc3 their parents #r» «M«rded honcr roH 
Duttons in recognition a4 the imDc^tance parental involvement 
in ACAde^x,: ac^ ; e > eme^t . ►^crt anc Sc^c::' ^'ao :r^•"Cvldes ice -rfram 

dollars". The "doH ar* ' witf^ # caricA*:ure o* i^nna ._an« 
Lin9elbach, school name sa^ v , in the c»^ter are awarded when 
support and specialist teachers and^or the principal observe 

Parents as&i st school ^ta** ;n insuring a positive ard orderly 
1earnin<9 er^ironment. 

qcal Sc^oo^wj^e P^ojtfcii a to i-^c^eckse the ave^^a^e 

T . T*; 5 ^ *; J. " : e : * ~ * * " ■=> ;■ - . :■ " ' ^ . > " ^ 
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(3) Onm vtmy Qi reporting »tct£l»nt »t*na*rd i ;:»d test resv^ t.» 19 t^* 

l» u«»d +or report I n9 scores n at i or, '. "; ^. Tf.,^ jqa) o* Schoo'wicitf 
P'rojtewti 14 to ipcr-wis© ^cc^^r. m '-e^'Oi^g i^w^t*^e'"^it*t i z j 5, 

point* each y«*r ^or Ch*pt»r I eliflible ;:hi1dr«»n. L 1 n<3*> tojiC'-> 
School dcmonmtrAted significant g«in» in tn» normal curv« 
•quivalcnt »cor#s +of both Ch«pt»r 1 #1igiGlff children 
total «choal populatic^n. 

Normal Cur>^» EduivaWnt G^>nmi Chaofr ! ChMdrtn 

Ch#Dt#r I eMqjbie children .ripnor -ii; r-^* t e'^ ,1 ".T nc:r-'T^i^' 

ec; V a ^ $*n t 1 c- c r <::• e : r, r :4 ci i r 3 — ' '~ '"^ . ' * ' ^ '■ - * 

1 I .v^i for th» ft c hoot /ear ending y . 

Tjbltf p R»Adi no Normal Curv Eautval^nt Gains - Total Scho&j 

3 4C To 

Tablt II; Mathematics Normal Curv# Eauiyl^fH Gatns * Tot»t Sc>^Qq1 
GRhDE 



4 1 
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A) Thw 3oa1 oi the School wid«» projects proisnm \% to incr»«*» 

iChocjl results Are are '-.otid t^e^o^: 

TAflLg lilt RgAPrKIG - PERCEhfT OF ITPiS CQRf>ECT ' STf^ft^P&lZiP T£STS 



GRADE 



\ 64 82 

3 62 ^4 

4 ^2 ^jQ 
T * 3 b 3 



TABLE IV i MATHEMATICS - PgRCEhfT ITEMS CORRECT ON STANDARDIZED IKIS 

JUNE 88 jy!^£,_'^'> 



7B ^2 

6? ee 



3 t>3 "3 

4 73 
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(•.J A;«port -*rd gr«d« goal a for School wide P'rojecta «tat» tM>t th« 
number student* **rn in^ s and & 3 wiM incra^ae tj ^ :0*^. Th© 
number students earning E' ' £snd F s will decrease b/ . 
The increAse o-f lO'iC m«s met and e'ceeded by grades li 2, »nd 4 in 
re«din9/EnQl ifth/1 An9u49e «rts. The increase 10''^ was (net «nd 
•xcevded by ev<»ry 9rAde in m«them#t ics . 

The decrease of 7'^ in D's and F's was met hy each grade level in 

readin9 and mathematics. 

TASL^ Vi READING - PEffCE^^r OF A'? AND B^S 

■''LihE 8B :UNE: 9<., 

GRADE 

1 48 7^. 

' .i9 €»'■■ 

4 "T 74 

TABLE Ul. MATHEMATICS - PERCENT OF A^S AND B'S 

JUNE 98 JUNE 90 

GRADF 

■:.4 

; li, - : 

4 It 

■? 1 4 d9 
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T>bl> Ufi R gADINQ - PERCENT Of D^S AND F'S 

?L'r4E 96 JUNE 



GRADE 



1 35 13 

2 ^6 9 

3 40 24 

4 10 0 

5 11 0 

TAb1> v^tti-.riATHEMftTl CS - PERCENT OF D^S AND F^S 

J^ NE BE J^jNE 

GRADE *^ 

1 37 12 

2 21 2 

3 4'*; 1 6 

5 51 20 

Th« •"•»ult» achieved Ar« directly attribut*bl« to the element* 
»p»ci*i»d by th» »'f^#ctiv# mchool » littf'^atur^* Th» •'ff«ctiv» 

school 9 ' -findings Ar» th» beliefs upon which Ling«lb«ch School 
h*» bA«ed Its School wid« Frojet^s e^^orta. ^nose el«m«nts «r#; 
high •;p«ctAtions for students, st-ong instructional 

l»«d»r«hip, w»l 1 -dr 1 rvd school gOAls, ongoing ^td** f-ammg on 
« school wid* t>«»is, mout bv ;it*^^ o-^r in-iLtruct iqi^«1 ^nd 
training d^cisxons, a ca^ft^ and orderly environment, And a system 
for monitorin9 fttud»nt progress. 
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Achi«vt«T>«nt 15 underscored b> th» b*»ic s:rincip^«« underlying the 
School District O** Fh I ^ *de1 pf^ I * ' 5 AporOAcn Ic aC^CfQ^. *n i fie 
Projects* E+'fort* sire VAci'it*kted bv gn<?Ci'i9 support *-"-r> ever/ 
o*^ ice . 

In A p*p»r, "The Promise School «-<ide Projects", Lytle, 
Davidof-f , Pierson, > e<i>p , and Herron describe the Philadelphia 
School District's appro*ch to school wide projects based on *ive 
p- incipl esi 

■A whole school approach which -iupports student success in the 
aailv oroqram. provide-;^. su^eciaT ^w^cort ^ or cH-.^dren who req».are 
It, and df^ws on e+t#cti.<? sc'-^^o'-a re-^e-^r:. 

School -si tt mahagtmtht -- Chapter 1 <L.nds are? provined to eac^^ 
school as A blocV grant (*v»r«9xn<3 about fr'SO ,000-*300 ,000 or 
t»l0003 per pupil). School 5ta*^ and community determine how they 

wish to sn^DF? tr€* pr-cigr a^d . , .^tt^n^mg. cCj.ir'^&^ t: c> on t r ^: v ' 

agreements p^carafr. ^ju i dc?M re^ . 

CohCtn tr«t I on o* rtsourcts — the school district cofTimits ^onds 
-from both Chapter I and operating budget beyond minimums. 
doni taring student progrtS»-~an9C i ng morttarmg o'f individual 
student, cl«ss group, and school performance i^ central to 
pro9raff^ i n^p 1 ©men t at i on . F'?*rt ; c l- ' attention iz q i .-en to tho^e 
student?* targeted for intensive ser/ices ^nd tho^e ^^tc^s " 
achiffvemeot wcu^ 3 3i.;a^1if. them t -r C^£»pter I ^ar-viT^-i i* t'-^v 
latere -atter.-.ng .3^ C tr 3d 1 1 i '^na < : C'^-^^c^er I ^'i^i::!^ ^c'oo' ^^ut 
iesianat^d 313 a 5cr*oalwvcle jircjact, "^h? tpfnpnaii". 1:1 3r pr:»ventiQn 
rather tnan rwmed ; at 1 en , 
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Di «tri ct*bAm*d support — th« sub-diStr ict •nd central af^ic»» 
provid* parent #nd %t^ii tr»inina or *n "*« r«qu«»t«d" b««is, 
ongoing l««d«r«hip t»«<n mMtmg* ior principals and * ey »ta^* , 
and rflrvi«w ^nd monitoring school improvement pl*n». Support 
mt«^f also function a« coordinators and eMpeditors to insure that 
personnel, textbooks, materials and equipment are provided io a 
timely manner." 

Based upon our experiences at Lingelbach, we have some concerns 
and recommendations ^or the future which include: 

<1> School* te^t in June -for e-ffffCtive evaluJtiQn purposes. 
Therefore, it is not passible to receive nationally ttt^ndard i r ed 
test scores until August. Schools no longer eligible -for funding 
as a result o^ the data received would suffer disastrously, 
suddenly not eligible ^or School wide Projects. All prior planning 
based or materials, tiud'3et, sta^^iing supports would be c^at 
aiide. We w;rg*? von to consiJer " gr isndf Ather : ng " tchaol s in that 
position for an additional year to facilitate a smooth and 
orderly transition q4 service delivery to children. 

<2) It IS essential to consider the real ity oi transient 
populations and provide a factor to recagnire the significant 

difference b^li^&^r a iCho.3^ pcpt;^jtior t^at a (Hiajcr;t.' --^ 

core students for nr, ant ire school /ear or .ears *S compared with 
an ever changin'^ scncol population. D i =0 ar 1 1 le'i m Jat^ can be 
attributed to rh:'dr»n ar-i^-ip^i trcm ct^;er :^i*:©s on: . ? or 
two befor-9 tBSting. The largest tatj^ Uingeibach School 
population At any one time during the 39/90 school year was 363. 
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Th» tot«l numb»r a4 children «dmitt»d and dismi»s«d warn 6::i -for 
thAt %mmm vff Ar . 

On b»h*W an achooW with transient popul*tion», pla»s« 
rm^xMinm th# u»» national <:urv» .quivaLnt pr* ana post t«t 
mcorM. Th«y do tifll cofi*titut» a r.l Bvant m.amur. . Transient 
•tud«ntm ar« m«amur.d by a prm tmmt m anm »chool and a po«t t«»t 
in «noth#r school with th« pom«lbility o4 attandanc. at m«v»ral 
additional •chool m b»tw«.n th» two t.»t.. Pi aa». hold mchool » 
accountabia 4or instruction actually providad at a »it«. 

(3) It i« CGSientLV thdit school 3 be he'd :iCC3L'ntab^ e *or * 
variety of success indicators. A single mi-asure cannot ^ valid 
indicator. Parental invol vacant, t.achar attitude* , community 
parc»ption» a» wll am r.port card gradaa , standardizad taat 
mcorat, avarag. daily attendance and national curve equivalent 
(NCE) relevant. 

<4>It IB wwntial to note that where school populations are in 
conetant 41u>^, mere maintenance ai academic achievement levels is 
a 9*in. Progress obtained merits considerable- more attention than 
numbers indicate. 

<5) Th* recommspnd-^*: : -.r.^:, o- * ^'^ U. j.-'.^-i'^n ^t.ar* _ . i - - 
;rto one ^entsnce: PUas. continue to providt fgndinQ* 
Maintenance o^ oor -.uccss:^ -^guirr^ . en-. ; n... t i on o*' 

continue providing sucwos- ^or a newi/ ^onii _ 
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It IS net poftsib^w to provide th« *#t*vic#4 to produce th» gain* 
thAt our »twid»nt* ^<*.e ■■n<*d* i^jitncut Sc^co^w^l!2e Prefects dollars. 
Of\m i irst gt^afle r^^c^er asl ♦ic h?ve ev»rvone t^«^n^ ed tcr. 
"Gi-»-ing vfri t^.e oppcr -.in ;. t. to do wh^^t j r.^eded * or our 

children to succ«ft»*u' * '* Than^ you ' 
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Mr. Haybs. Ms. Sharon Wallace-Free. 

Ms. Wallace-Frek. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and subcom- 
mittee members. I am truly honored to be here to testify in front of 
you this morning. I'm a little nervous, but I m sure I m be able to 
do this. 

Mr. Hayes. Go right ahead. ,„ „ _ . , 

Ms. Wallace-Free. My name is Sharon Wallace-Free and I am 
presently a teacher at Public School 41, located in Brooklyn, New 
York I have been teaching there for approximately 10 years now. 
and 1 have been through watching the program come fronj a com- 
pensatory program to a remediation program, and now we re look- 
ing forward to the enrichment program. 

Right now, our school receives approximately $280,000 in Chap- 
ter 1 funding. We use these monies for paraprofessionals, family 
workers, one teacher/trainer, and materials to be utilized by the 
students who have been dubbed Chapter 1 students. 

We also at 41, receive Chapter 1 funding through a program 
called Rewarding Success. This has been a great success m our 
school, because we have been able to renovate our school library, 
which was in great need. The children are now g<>in« J" on a daily 
basis and are able to take out books and to read, and that s rein- 
forcing what we're trying to do. c*« rm- ■ „:„ - 
We also have a prigram called Project SAIL This is a unique, 
nongraded program that was started at our school approximately 
four years ago, where chiWren are working in age groups instead of 
grade levels. And with the Chapter 1 lands we have been able to do 
a lot of difFerent things that otherwise we may not have been able 
to do in this program. . . , , • i. _ j 
Right now there are a few problems that we re looking at and 
the4 are needb for improvement. In New York City, we function 
under guidelines that are set by Washington, DC, New York Stete. 
and then the New York City Board of Education. At times, these 
functions or these rules or regulations are not in consonance with 
each other, and that creates a problem. , _ .. j u« fUo 
We're told how we must utilize Chapter 1 funding, and who the 
students are that are eligible for this program. In a way, the child 
is being punished for his achievement, because once he reaches the 
minimal standards he is no longer accepted as a Chapter 1 student 
We must look into maintaining their achievement once th^ have 
received this goal and not just drop them by the wayside. We need 
a schoolwide concept whereby all the pupils in our school can re- 
ceive Chapter 1 services. , , 

At our school, we are presently involved in school-based manage- 
ment/shared decision making. In this program, the teachers, along 
with the administrators, parents, and community-bMed organiza- 
tions sit down and discuss the needs of our students. We decide ex- 
art? what is going to be done to educate the chUdren. It is working 
very nicely because we are at the forefront. We work with the chil- 
dren every day in the classroom, as well as in the community. 

I think that that's a way in which we can thmk of ^^P)^ J 
money, whereas the monev involved in Chapter 1, instead of desig- 
nating to us what should be done with that money, if the teachers, 
along with the administrators and the other 
entsTare allowed to-*'Here. you have x amount of dollars. How 
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are ^ou going to service the children?" I think that we can better 
service the children at that point. 

I also look at the shortcoming of ESEA Chapter 1 program as 
what I like to call ''the factory approach/' The children are the fac* 
torv items. We put this money into the children and then periodi- 
cally they are tested as to how they have achieved* I have watched 
a five-year-old student actually cry being tested at such an early 
age. The child was not ready for it. 

Tve also spoken to the teacher, who also expresses the same feel- 
ing. They, too, are dissatisfied with the testing process. I think 
what we need to do is to look at it as a long-term project. Instead of 
testing our little five-year-olds, maybe we can wait a year or two 
and t&sl them. The monies that we are now putting into this test- 
ing process could be used for other things, such as personnel and 
materials. 

Schoolwide projects is a new program that is being picked up in 
some of the schools in our district, and this program is working the 
same way as school-based management is working. The teachers 
are sitting down with the administrators and they are deciding 
what the formula is going to be for these Chapter 1 funds, how it*s 
going to be spent and where the money is going to be used. 

If we were able to sit down and make these tjrpes of decisions, I 
think that we would be in for a better program. Each school is an 
individual. Each program, each school, is run differently. The ad- 
ministrators, as well as the staff, have a lot to do with what goes 
on in the school. The people who best know what the needs are for 
children are those people. 

On this silver anniversary — and Fm making it brief — on this 
silver anniversary of the Chapter 1 programs, I would like to thank 
you for the support that has been given to us. And I hope that you 
will listen to what I am saying, and take heed, warning, whatever, 
that we, in turn, will make a better program for all. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Ms. Free, but I must make 
this comment now. Your fear and nervousness was not reflected in 
your testimony. 

[Laughter.] 

Our final witness is a parent, I believe, Ms. Torrenegra. Will you 
proceed? 

Ms. Torrenegra. Thank you. My name is Mariela Torrenegra. I 
am from Colombia, South America. I am a member of the National 
Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 Parents, Treasurer of Waterbury 
Chapter 1 District, a member of Bilingual Program Parent Com- 
mittee in Waterbury, and a Board of Education community worker 
for migrant programs* 

During the last three years, I have been a member of Chapter 1, 
where I nave ei^joyed many experiences belonging to such a group 
that allows me get to know individuals who are concerned in edu- 
cation and development of children in areas such as reading, lan- 
guage, math, science, bilingual and preschool education. 

lliis program has helpeid my children to continue learning in 
this country without interruption, with bilingual programs to learn 
English better, and to continue in regular English courses. 
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My son participated in the community school and helped some of 
the other students in math and science; he also helped them to 
learn about the school system of college and universities to think 
about higher education. 

I have been able to learn about the educational system in the 
United States by assisting with Chapter 1 programs to provide in- 
structions for parents and participating in all the workshops and 
instructions for the different parents. 

I want to thank Hector Rillano, supervisor of Community School, 
and Gladys Wright, parent coordinator of Chapter 1 programs in 
Waterbury for taking such an interest in the program and the 
parent participation for a better education because I think when 
the parents participate in all the programs, together with the 
school, it is better for the increase in interest in the education for 
the kids. This good coordination is the key for a successful pro- 
gram. 

I thank also the members of the Department of Education in Wa- 
terbury for sending my son s credentials by means of the Chapter 1 
Student Brochure. 

And thank you to the University of Connecticut for accepting my 
son in this institution and special recognition for all the teachers, 
director, and the counselors at Wilby High School in Waterbury, 
but especially Senator Thomas Upson, who aided my son very 
much in acquiring fmancial assistance. And thank you for all the 
people that participate and stay today here and testify. I'm sorry 
for my bad English. 

Mr. Haves. No, you don't have to apologize for your English. I 
understood you very well. You were very liberal with your than- 
kyous, and you were brief, too. 

Ms. ToRRENEGRA. Thankyou. 

Mr. Hayes. Chairman Hawkins. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I thank the panel. It's been most inter- 
esting and worthwhile to have had the testimony today, 

Judith, I'd like to thank you again for your contribution you 
made to us when you were with the staff of the committee. You 
were a very unique person to us. You not only participated; you led 
the legislation, not only nationally but also at the state level. I 
think you can see the problems, and you gave us a wonderful expe- 
rience. 

Td like to thank Ms, Baker for your generous remarks. It almost 
looks like a testimonial to the Chairman of the committee. 

There's one thing— well, there are several things that disturbed 
me. We're facing serious cutbacks within the areas of programs 
about which you re talking. I don't look forward to what's going to 
happen because you have been so wonderful in testifying as to the 
auooese of the programs, and everyone said these nice things. Yet 
we face the possibility that this committee will be instructed to 
reduce some of these programs rather substantially in order to 
comply with the budget targets. 

We tried to do whatever we could to get through, as those who 
know the programs at close range have testified, Judith, you said it 
very well when you indicated the number of prisoners in the State 
of Washington who are dropouts. And yet we have those who 
forget, and who try to reach that problem and it doesn't seem to be 
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getting through, that individuals other than those like yourself are 
aware of that, 

Ms. Free, you spoke about many of the provisions in the School 
Improvement Act, of problems that a**e addressed in the School Im- 
provement Act. Then again, we do have laws on the statute books, 
we do have mandates, we do have a strict— a very good School Im- 
provement Act. In other words, we have reached some problems 
with, we think, constructive solutions. 

And yet, when we do that, even though they're cost-effective, we 
then are faced with a problem, before this committee this week, of 
being instructed to cut back one program that pays for itself. And 
yet, somehow we don't seem to be getting through to the public. 

I don't know what it is. Perhaps some of you can advise us what 
it is we can do. Tm leaving the Congress in December, because I 
think the job has to be done outside. As to the School Improvement 
Act; it is indeed a program that does need implementing. And it 
must be because the public itself is unaware of what is going on, 
and what will happen if " n Friday, we vote to, in effect, freeze all 
spending or to cut back on spending for the next five years. 

Do you know realize what that's going to mean to these pro- 
grams? Perhaps some of you could tell us in your own words, if we 
do that, what will be the effect, in your opinion, on the children in 
your community or in the schools? Td like to know, because I have 
given up on some of these characters doing the things that they're 
doing. And I don't know what else we can do short of doing some- 
thing that's criminal. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairn\an Hawkins. Some of you people can advise us just where 
are we now? And what do you think? In addition to giving you the 
programs that you can operate, what is it that we can give you to 
really address the lack of communication, apparently, between the 
public and the Members of the Congress? 

Yes, Dr. Baker. 

Dr Baker. I speak from a New York perspective. Thank you. 
You know, in New York we are troubled, right now, with our crime 
problem, as many cities are. And the mayor is struggling with, 
even today, in his renort, as to how many policeman — cops — he's 
going to put on the itreet. Anc he's talking about not 5,000, but 
almost twice that many. 

We have to convince people, the people who make the decision in 
Congress, that if programs like this are cut back, it's a ridiculous 
move, because we re going to have to pay out on the other end, as 
was just stated earlier today. So there will be no savings. I'm 
frightened to death because the children we are serving, and that 
we are keeping in school, are the children we are keeping ofT of 
crack and out of jails. 

And if we don t have this money — and you heard me in my plea 
asking for more money, and now you're saying, you know, there's a 
possibility it will be even less — it will be a disaster and a disgrace 
to this nation, and it's one that I don't think we can afford to pay 
for. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think vou indicated you had attended the 
United Nations conference on children? 
Dr. Baker. Yes, on Sunday* I did. 
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Chairman Hawkins. WeU, that's a case in point. It seems to me 
that problems were certainly disclosed about what is happening to 
children — our country participated in the comments. 

Dr. Baker. And signed, yes. 

Chairman Hawkins* Yet, we've made no commitment, whatso- 
ever. 

Dr. Bakbr. Absolutely. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are we going to do anything? All the lead- 
ers of the Nation were speaking up. The amount of money that 
they spend warring with each other would do more than prevent 
some of the adverse conditions that effect children, and yet, nobody 
at the conference raised the issue. But what now are we going to do 
about it? 

Dr. Baker. Well, I think we've got to find some way, and it's 
going to take more than maybe just talking in quiet voices and 
trying to urge in an intelligent fashion, and you, certainly I know, 
have the support of everyone at this table, and you have the sup- 
port of New York. 

We have to find a strategy for preventing these cuts. They 
cannot be made. They just simplv cannot do it. They are throwing 
our children in the streets. I don't have to tell you what that 
means. 

Dr. Bilungs. I would underscore, in talking about, Mr. Chair* 
man, the need for communication with the public-at^arge about 
what needs to be done, we've unfortunately been in a posture 
where weVe been all too ready to criticize the educational system 
and indicate that we're simply— that that system is not doing its 
job, without recognizing that the educational system is us; that we, 
as communities as a citizenry, are not standing behind that at- 
tempt to educate with our time and our financial resources, that it 
is not going to be successful. 

I think that any of us who hold public offices, where we have the 
ear of the press or of the public at all, we have to be absolutely 
unrelenting advocates for children. They can't advocate for them- 
selves, and the children who are the most in need are the ones who 
come from families where, many times, the parents do not have the 
skills to be advocates for their own children. 

I think, again, it comes back to if we begin to sound strident, if 
we begin to sound like broken records, I think we cannot be de- 
terred by that fact. We simply have to be out there on the leading 
edge, making certain that our voices are heard and urging the 
public to be in contact with their congresspeople. 

I can tell you that certainly between now and Friday, since it 
just happens that Speaker Fole^y is from the State of Washington, I 
will certainly be in contact with Uiat office, talking with it very 
strongly about the need for adequate finding for education. 

I think, also, we need to speak strongly to the business communi- 
ty. Somehow people tend to give them, many times, more credibil- 
ity in terms of talking about investment, if you will, and there is 
no better investment than investment in children. If you do not 
make that investment, I don't think any of us want to think of 
what the oonsequenoes will be* 

Dr. OiLBEET. 1 share, and Fm sure all who are in the sound of my 
voice today agree, that success in school is our most important 
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businesB. Success of the millions of young people in the "ties across 
SS nation is inherently tied-the continued propr^. ar^th^ con^ 
tinued success of these urban areas is inherently tied to the 
8cS' ability to be successful in delivering high-quality educa- 

'^Te'^'iirto'^b^tbout the business in this nation of allowing 
tho^ who represent us in Congress to know that fact. I often u^ m 
thelpeeches that I make around the city of Indmnapol« a story 
about^ early days in St. Louis, where I ived in the ghetto, but 
didn't know it until I was 30 and looked back. 

And I tell about a game I often played as a kid called Hide and 
Go slk. And when I played that game, I did eve^l^-gf I co^^^^ 
each time we played it to be the caller, because the caller was in 
charged? the game. And as you look at my career, you see I ye 
likej o?er the years, to be in charge of stuff So I d ^nd a way to 
be «^^e caller, a^d I'd find the biggest tree in the alley j;nd I^Ji^J 
mv head. And I'd say. "Last night, night before; 25 robbers at 
dwr I got up. let em in, hit 'em in the head with a rolling pin^ 
Then I'd say, "All hear? ; Then I'd finish the ditty by saying. 
"Ready or not, here I come." , , 

And I admonish everybody I have an opportunity to talk to that 
ready or not, every youngster in the Indianapolis public schools 
S^d in Jchoo systSns across this nation, is going to eventually get 
to the twelfth Irade and either be graduated or otherwise pu^^^^^^^ 
And when that happens, those that are ready "»"f«f' ?! 

go to the service, or get a job, or do something that will be begin to 
prepare them to contribute to the society. 

^ And I always remind everybody within earshot of my words that 
those that are not ready will not starve. They will be a pla^e on 
this society as they find ways to survive, through cnminal fi^ct vi- 
ties, through drugs, or through any other means that they can find 
to exist. So the success of these schools is critical if we re going to 
create a critical mass of kids who grow to adulthood and a^-e able 
to compete academically and in the world of work. We ve got to get 

'Tjdr^^oUeague here in saying that we must mobilize the 
folki who are advocates for kids, and for ^^at we ve been doing fo^ 
kids in Chapter 1 and other programs across this Nation, to contact 
SiVl^slatSrs from their districts all oyer the Nation this week, so 
that the message clearly gets to the folks who will vote on Friday 
that the con^uents that they represent want these kinds of funds 
that mean the difference between thif nation continuing toJ>e a 
progressive, international leader or falling by the wayside to con. 
tinue. Therefore, we can continue to make a difference in the Uves 
of kids and in the history of this nation. 

jSTwALLACE-FREE. I Would just like to add that we have to look 
at education and monies and budgets as putting monies »nto our 
future. The children are our future. We're talking about someone 
taking your seat, Mr. Chairman. That someone may be—well, not 
now-bJ? my son or my daughter, or one of my former studente^ 

But if we start to cut the budget, if we put a freeze on the 
monies, that may not come to pass. They /"^''^^j'^'r/E! 
streets instead of in the school building where they should be 
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learning. So it s very important that we not cut, but we incorporate 
and put more time, enei^es and monies into theae programs. 

Ms. HiRSHMAN. Recently, in the spring of this year, the Philadel- 
phia school district was going through a real crisis as to funding, 
and there were city council hearings. And it was a foregone conclu- 
sion before the vote that additional funds that were needed would 
go down in defeat. As everyone here probably knows by newspaper 
accounts, the city of Philadelphia is in dire nnancial stains at this 
point in time. 

We have been very proactive in the city and most of the schools, 
in getting our community into the schools and in the case of Lin- 
gelbach, weVe had our parents, our grandparents, and senior citi- 
zens into the schools. 

Our senior citizens who were in Lingelbach, and have been 
coming in and helping in doing volunteering and being adopted 
grandparents for our youngsters, were very upset, because they 
saw what was going on in the schools, and appreciated what was 
happening and actively lobbied to have their taxes increased for 
the benefit of the schools. 

And we were very pleased, back in the school district, that the 
funding measure did pass, and the amount of taxes that were— not 

?uite requested, but additional taxes were then allocated for the 
Philadelphia schools. So, I really do think that, as school people 
ourselves, we need to bring people into the schools because too 
many do not know all of the wonderful things that are happening 
in our public schools. 

Mr. Hayes. In closing, I certainly wish that it were possible that 
the 435 members of the House of Representatives, the 100 members 
of the Senate, as well as the President, could have heard your test i- 
mony and comments in response to our questions today. It is unfor- 
tunate that if thev had the privilege to hear this testimony, I doubt 
whether it would have changed some of their minds, to be very 
honest with you. 

I am concerned about what is going to happen to us in the next 
two weeks as the budget debate continues. Maybe we'll address the 
issue by Friday, Mr. Chairman, but there's still a lot of work to be 
done to get to the point where weVe voting on the budget. 

At least four of you have reached the level of doctorates— three 
of you— in the field of education. I can't help but ask you did you 
get any grants or any loans, any help from the Federal Govern- 
ment to reach that level where you are now? Did you? 

Dr. Baker. Yes. 

Dr. BiLUNGS. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. How about you. Dr. Shirl Gilbert? 
Dr. Gilbert. Indeed, yes, yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, can you imagine what s going to happen if 
we're in a position where money is cut instead of increased? And 
yet youVe got people in this Congress, who are pursuing a course 
to legislate a bill that will give parental choice for people to decide 
wholiave needs to what school tneir kids go to. 

And if they have their way, whatever Federal monies will be 
available, will go in the direction of that kid, instead of to that 
little kid who comes from the school, or who attends a school in mv 
district, a single-parent student who don't eat after the third week 
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of the month until they go to school, as far as breakfast is con- 
cerned And how is a kid who's undernourished or underfed going 
to learn? Yet we tend to want to spend our money in that direc- 

*'Tve got one final question of you. Dr. Shirl Gilbert. You men- 
tioned in your remarks of dealing with legislative mandate sensi- 
tivity. You should have anticipated this question from me. given 
ir.y background. You see there is a real need for House and i^enate 
sensitivity to the effect some legislation has on the operation ot 
every public school system, and to take action to exempt schools, 
where and when appropriate, from the provisions of said legisla- 

One case in point, you say, is a negative effect of some provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act have on schools or school systems 
ability to use the voluntary services of regular hourly employees to 
assist with such activities, afterschool clubs, athletics, et cetera, et 

Are you suggesting that the Fair Labor SUndards Act should be 
amended to give schools a right to have people work without-and 
exempted from the system being required^ to pay time-and-a-hali 
after 40 hours? You know, is that what you re saying? . . ^ 

Dr Gilbert. I'm saying exactly that. One of the things that has 
happened to public schools is that with the limited resources we 
havravailable to us, we aren't able to pay the regular hourly wage 
at time-and-a-half for afterschool and weekend activities ol our 
staffs. And it has historically been the case that coaches, and 
cheerleader sponsors, and/or club sponsors have worked on a sti- 
pend that is much less than their regular salary, and have done so 

without concern. . , r i • 

The implementation of provisions of this particular piece of legis- 
lation have, in effect, cut out many of the afterschool activities, be- 
cause not only does the legislation require that we pay time-and-a- 
half, but precludes that those individuals can work for free it tney 
want to, if they're doing things that are similar to the things they 
do during the regular day. , l i * * • i 

And in many instances, teachers who sponsor afterschool tutorial 
sessions do exactly the same thing in the evening that they do in 
the day, except we hoped it would be more interesting, more inno- 
vative, more creative, more enjoyable for kids. And we tmd it im- 
possible in Indianapolis-and my guess is "t s true in many urban 
systems— to be able to pay teachers at time-and^a-half of their reg- 
ular pay for that kind of work, when we have historically not been 
required to do that prior to the implementation of this provision ot 

^*^And7 also want to share that I recall, as you probably do, that 
when that legislation was being compiled, much of the debate was 
whether or not schools should be exempt from that particular pro- 
vision of the Act, and the ultimate decision was that it should not, 
I think to the detriment of public education in America. 

Mr. Hayes. I don't want to get into a debate with you oyer the 
implementation of the Fair Labor Stondards Act You re looking at 
a person who benefited from the enactment of that law. I received 
a big wage increase that brought me up to 25 cents an hour when 1 
was working in Cairo, Illinois. I just want you to know when you 
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talk about amendments^ it never was intended to prevent people 
from voluntarily giving of their services. 

Dr. Gilbert. But it has actually been implemented such that 
that is the case. 

Mr. Haves. I just want to be clear as to your position, 

I want to say thank you to all of you. Your testimony has been 
beautiful and I just hope that you understand what our Chairman 
said. There's nothing wrong with putting a call in to your repre- 
sentaave, and letting him or her know some of the feelings you've 
expressed here before this committee before you leave this Hill. 

Thank you very much. 

The hearing stands in adjournment. 

[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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October 1, 1990 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkina 
Chairman 

CoiottittAe on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Rayburn Houb© Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 2051*^ 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

1 regret that 1 cannot appear in person before the Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education but I am 
pleased to be able to convey my best wishes and congratulations 
to you and the members of your Committee on the occasion of the 
silver anniversary of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

This event holds particular significance for me. As you know, 
for the entire length of my own service in the House of 
Representatives — 22 years — I was a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor and I take continuing pride in having 
worked during those years in helping shape the policies of our 
national government in support of education and other areas ot 
American life, including the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Of 1965. 

The passage of that historic legislation was the highlight of 
my early years in Congress. Within weeks of Lyndon Johnson»s 
stunning victory in the 1964 election — in which I was re- 
elected to my fourth term in Congress — the President decided 
to make federal help to schools a central feature of his 
domestic program, I was an eager supporter of the President s 
plans, and helped the cause by arranging a series of behind- 
the-scenes dinners at which the key aC^ors involved in the 
legislation, from both inside and outside Congress, could 
express their views candidly and begin to explore the 
parameters within which a bill would have to be crafted. 

President Johnson delivered his education message calling for a 
new federal initiative in support of elementary and secondary 
education on January 12, 1965. On April 9 — less than three 
months later — Congress approved the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1:^65. Although it was President Johnson who 
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provided the initial thrust for thi« historical advance, it 
■ust be clear that without committed allies on the Hill his 
proposal would never have moved successfully through Congress. 

ESEA launched a new era in federal aid to education. In one 
stroke the federal share of elementary and secondary education 
expenditures was doubled. Programs to aid the educationally 
disadvantaged, provide instructional materials, support 
innovative measures in schools, improve research and strengthen 
state education agencies were established by the new law. The 
financial fulcrum of the act was Title 1, now Chapter l, which 
provides federal funds to school districts with large numbers 
of low* income children. 

Since its enactment, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
has channeled billions of federal dollars to states and local 
school districts for ccmpensatory education. Currently the 
largest program of federal support for education, Chapter 1 
continues to fulfill one of the fundamental commitments of 
those of us who served in Congress 25 years ago: to make 
education accessible to those otherwise likely to be excluded. 

The anniversary of this landmarlc legislation is also a fittinq 
time to recall and pay tribute to the contributions of the 
scores of lawmakers who have nurtured and enh<inced the prontls*^ 
of the ESEA. 

When President Johnson signed that first ESEA bill into law 
outside the former one^room schoolhouse at Stonewall, Texas, 
where he first attended classes * he said that the measure 
represented **a major new commitment of the Federal Government 
to quality and equality in the schooling we offer our younger 
people,** and predicted that Members of Congress who had 
supported the legislation "will be remembered in history as mtMi 
and women who began a new day of greatness in American 
society. " 

I can think of no better example of Lyndon Johnson *s prescience 
than you, Mr. Chairman, who as a junior congressman on the 
Education and Labor Committee in the 89th Congress supported 
the ESEA and who, 2 3 years later, in the 100th Congress, 
presided as Committee Chairman over the passage of the major 
$8*3 billion reauthoriiation bill for all federal elementary, 
secondary and adult education programs. The Hawkins'^Staf f ord 
Bill magnificently carries forward the aims of its forerunner 
of 1965 and serves as a fittinq tribute to your leadership in 
the realm of education. 
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I join you, Mr. Chairaan. and my Other former col leagues in 
celebrating this important mileetone in the life of the 
lt;-.n?.ry and Secondary Education Act and in 1"^"". 
wisdoB of the judqementB we Bade 25 year, ago to expand the 
oowrtunitie. for education in the United State, .o that every 
chuS: in Lyndon John.on'. memorable phra.e, could -get as much 
education as he or she could take." 

Warmest regards. 



/ Jtohn Bradewas 
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